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When it’s made...and when it’s delivered... 

FMC Caustic is low in iron and other contaminants. 
That minimizes danger of metallic deposits that can dull 
and discolor your goods during wet processing. 


To protect its purity FMC Caustic is produced in 
automatically controlled cells, transmitted through 
CAUSTIC SODA nickel pipes and stored in lined tanks. Then, as an extra 
, precaution, it is “polish filtered” just prior to shipment! 
Liquid 73%, Liquid 50%, 


Regular and Low Chloride Grades; FMC Caustic Soda is delivered fast from our South 
Flake, Solid and Ground. Charleston, West Virginia plant, strategically located 
to serve caustic users throughout the industrial East, 
CAUSTIC POTASH South and middle West. In addition, our complete 
Liquid 45% and 50%; technical service facilities are always at your service. 
Flake and Solid. On your next spot order, let FMC show how well 
we Can serve you. 


Putting ldeas to Work 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Wie Chlior-Alkali Division 


FOOD MACHINERY General Sales Offices: 


AND CHEMICAL 
161 E. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17 








PLIOFLEX “‘C’’ cuts tire cost by seven cents or more! 


A Goodyear exclusive — the incorporation of WiNG-Stay 
100 in PLioFLEXx “C” rubbers during manufacture—can 
mean an antiozonant saving of %4 cents per pound of 
rubber or at least seven cents per tire, depending on its size. 


No ordinary stabilizer, Winc-StAy 100 first protects the 
rubber through manufacture and processing. Then it serves 


outstandingly well as your base antioxidant and antiozonant. 


You rarely get something for nothing, but in PLIOFLEX 
“C" rubbers you get WiNG-STAY 100 p/us exclusive Assured 
Processability — both at no extra cost. Choose from 
PLIOFLEX 1500C, 1712C or 1714C. Get full information from 
Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. 29417. Akron 16, Ohio. 


Lots of good things come from 


ne rubbers of 
ed Processability 


. GOODS 


EAR 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Wing-Stay, Pliofiex ~T. M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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DYNAMIC 


IN PHOSPHATES! 


AA Quality: 


SODIUM TRIPOLYPHOSPHATE 
TETRASODIUM PYROPHOSPHATE 
TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE 


DISODIUM PHOSPHATE 


Vast phosphate rock reserves make 
us big in phosphates. Our phosphate 
customers know we're good at 
high-specification deliveries. 

Just announced is our new 
TRIPOLYPHOSPHATE. New plants are 
being built or expanded to supply 
this and other new phosphate 

yg products and grades. 

fant to benefit from this 

ic growth in phosphates 

king us at least one of 

your suppliers! 


Chemical 
Company 


100 Church Street 
New York 7, New York 


40 plants and offices 





ON THE COVER: Rotterdam’s teeming harbor exemplifies the 
activity that makes the Netherlands the No. 1 European target 
for U.S. chemical investors (p. 55). 
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in Making 
Wet-Strength Papers- 


KYMENE 
POLYAMIDE 
RESINS 


are kind to your’ 


Why let acid corrosion eat up your 
paper stock system? Kymene wet- 
strength resins 557 and 709 function 
in neutral or alkaline pH systems 
and do not need corrosive acid con- 
ditions to develop their wet-strength 
characteristics. 

See what Kymene polyamide-epi- 
chlorohydrin wet-strength resins can 
do for you. Contact the nearest 
Hercules Paper Makers Chemical 
sales office: 


Atlanta, Ga. Milwaukee, Wis. 

Holyoke, Mass. New Orleans, La. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. Portland, Ore. 
Wilmington, Del. 
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Paper Makers Chemical Department 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Hercules Tower, 910.Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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VIEWPOINT 


How Can We Make Jobs? 


WHEN OUR ECONOMY climbs to new heights, hopefully a 
few months hence, we will still be faced with a disheartening paradox: 
relatively high unemployment in the midst of prosperity. More people 
will be working than ever before, but the jobless may still number 
over 6% of our total work force. 

Fault can be found with the way we derive our figures in com- 
parison with the methods used in other countries. But we mustn’t let 
the critics throw dust in our eyes. Whatever the counting technique, 
the fact remains that millions are looking for work. 

Part of the problem goes back to the low national birth rate before 
World War II. There are actually fewer people in the 20-30 age 
group than there were a few years ago. It first appears that this would 
ease the situation, since fewer young men and women are seeking their 
first jobs; but this result is more than offset by another one: this same 
age group, now smaller, accounts for a disproportionate share of durable 
goods purchases. These are the people who are getting married, building 
houses and buying furniture, appliances and cars. Industrial production 
is not likely to perk up appreciably until today’s plenteous teenagers 
grow up into buyers of durable goods—but before they become buyers 
they too must find jobs. 

Another facet of the problem is competition from abroad. Although 
exports of chemical and allied products far outweigh imports, other 
industries—notably textiles—are in the opposite situation. But, despite 
its favorable balance of trade, the chemical industry has been forced— 
against the will of some of its leaders (Dow’s Carl Gerstacker for one) 
—to protect its foreign business by building plants abroad. This makes 
profits for American investors, but it exports jobs. However, in defense 
of our industry’s putting over 15% of its capital investments in foreign 
capacity, it can be argued that if American firms didn’t own those 
plants, someone else would—and there would still be no more jobs 
available here. 

A third part of the problem is automation, which is simply an in- 
tensive continuation of the industrial revolution that led French 
workers to throw their wooden shoes into the machines they believed 
were stealing away their jobs. Automation does not necessarily reduce 
the total manpower demand; but it tends to create a shortage of skilled 
technicians and a surplus of less-skilled workers. And it must certainly 
boost productivity. Whenever productivity increases faster than con- 


sumer demand, jobs are threatened. The answer lies not in slowing 


our productivity gains, but in speeding growth of consumption. 

The way to increase consumption is to create new and improved 
products that satisfy wants, both known and unknown. It can’t truly 
be said that anyone needed a telephone before it was invented, but 
today it would be extremely cumbersome to do business without one. 
New and improved products are the fruits of research and develop- 
ment. It has been estimated that every $1 spent on research eventually 
results in $5 of plant investment and about the same amount in annual 
sales. If $30,000 in annual sales provides one job, it follows then that 
$6,000 spent on research will eventually create that job. 

The Kennedy Administration will be faced with the specter of job- 
lessness for years to come. In addition to applying immediate pallia- 
tives, it should seek a long-term cure by providing tax incentives for 
investment both in research and in the plants that must be built to 
capitalize on the products of research. 
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CELANESE METHANOL 


Celanese Methanol offers lower raw material costs in the face of rising 

prices for other alcohols. 

Common sense suggests that you examine your applications with an eye to cost 

savings through the use of methanol in place of the alcohol you’re now using. 

Celanese Methanol may offer substantial advantages over isopropanol 

in automotive chemicals, laminates, pharmaceutical extractions, metal 

cleaning and petroleum processing . . . or in place of ethanol in petroleum 

processing, as a dye solvent, and in film manufacture. In many applications, 

methanol is the cost-saving and efficient solution. 

Why get caught by rising prices, when low-cost methanol is promptly 

available from Celanese. Write for Product Bulletin S-03-6, or contact your 

Celanese representative or distributor for full details. Now. 

Celanese Chemical Company, Dept.852-D 180 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
: Celanese® 


Celanese Chemical Company is a Division of Celanese Corporation of America. 
Canadian Affiliate: Canadian Chemical Company Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver. 
Export Sales: Amcel Co., Inc., and Pan Amcel Co., Inc., 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 





LETTERS 
Add Independent 


To THE EpiTor: Your article 
(March 11, p. 64) concerning Denver, 
Colo., was well written; however, we 
were quite disappointed to see... 
Independent Petrochemical Co., a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Independ- 
ent Oil Co. of St. Louis, Mo. [over- 
looked]. ... 

At the present time [we] represent 
Shell Oil, Shell Chemical, Du Pont, 
Commercial Solvents, and Velsicol. 

PauL L. BROWNE 
Independent Petrochemical Co. 
Denver 


Left to Right 


To THE Epitor: My colleagues and 
I have read your article (March 25, 
p. 53) on reactive dyestuffs. 

This is a complicated subject, and 
we feel that Mr. Untersee and the 
rest of your staff have dealt with it 
accurately and given a fair appraisal 
of the present situation. ... 

But the names of the management 
team in the picture (p. 53) were 
wrongly quoted. From left to right 
they should be: Technical Service 
Manager Raymond Thornton; Sales 
Manager Donald Eccleston; Vice- 
President Eric Herbertson; Executive 
Vice-President Firmin Reed... . 

E. R. HERBERTSON 
Vice-President 

Arnold Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Providence, R.I. 


Additives Education 


To THE EpiTor: I am sure that all 
too often, letters from readers are 
full of complaints. In contrast I would 
like to compliment you for “View- 
point” (Feb. 25, p. 5). 

We certainly need more articles like 
yours that will reach both the scien- 
tifically trained and the lay consumer 





CW welcomes expressions of 
opinion from readers. The only 
requirements: that they be perti- 
nent, as brief as possible. 

Address all correspondence 
to: H. C. E. Johnson, Chemical 
Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N.Y. 











of food to properly educate him on 

the advantages of chemical additives 

and pesticides after, of course, proper 

testing of the materials has been 
made. 

A. R. CONANT 

Engineering Chemicals Sales 

The Dow Chemical Co. 

Midland, Mich. 


Rubber Workers’ Wages 


To THE Epitor: I enjoyed reading 
your article “Prelude to Labor’s Big 
Push in ’62” (March 18, p. 49). How- 
ever, I feel your chart listing the wage 
settlements since the Presidential elec- 
tion is misleading so far as our set- 
tlement with URW is concerned. The 
18¢/hour figure as quoted was not 
effective in its entirety in ’61 but rep- 
resents the sum total of the automatic 
adjustments that will be made over a 
35-month period. 

DONALD E,. KULLANDER 
Manager of Industrial Relations 
Hewitt-Robins Inc. 

Stamford, Conn. 


MEETINGS 


U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 49th an- 
nual meeting, Washington, D.C., April 
30, May 1-3. 


Electrochemical Society, spring meet- 
ing, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, April 
30-May 4. 


American Zinc Institute, 43rd annual 
meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, May 1-2. 


Lead Industries Assn., 33rd annual 
meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, May 
2-3. 


Sugar Industry Technicians, Inc., 20th 
annual meeting, Sheraton-Atlantic Hotel, 
New York, May 7-9. 


Institute of Food Technologists, 21st 
annual convention, Hotel Statler Hilton, 
New York, May 7-11. 


Technical Assn. of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry (TAPPI), annual coating con- 
ference, Statler Hilton Hotel, Buffalo, 
N.Y., May 8-10. 


Metallurgical Society of American 
Institute of Mining, Metallurgical and 
Petroleum Engineers, first conference on 
“Management of Materials Research,” 
Arden House, Harriman, N.Y., May 17- 
19. 


Pacific Northwest Society for Paint 
Technology, annual symposium, Georgia 
Hotel, Vancouver, B.C., Can., May 26-27. 


Air Pollution Control Assn., 54th an- 
nual meeting, Hotel Commodore, New 
York, June 11-15. 





BLOCKSON 


PHOSPHATE 


49 
a. 


2 PARTS SOLUBLE 
IN 1 PART WATER 
ei 


Blockson TKPP is a preferred builder- 
synergist for the newer LIQUID 
GENERAL PURPOSE CLEANERS. Write 
for data bulletin. 


Modern Detergents Mean Phosphates 
and Phosphates Mean Blockson 


ra shi 
wilh 
CHEMICALS DIVISION 
Blockson Chemicals « Olin Mathieson 


Chemical Corporation « Patterson Road 
Joliet, Illinois 
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WHAT REFINERS SHOULD EXPECT 
FROM ANTIKNOCK SUPPLIERS... 


NOW, AND IN THE FUTURE 


Today’s gasoline is a mixture of many hydro- 
carbons and it is also a blend of many impor- 
tant decisions on the part of the refiner. 


One important decision today is how to bring 
into agreement four factors—fuel composition, 
car population requirements, the best antiknock 
for a specific fuel and marketing objectives— 
to produce the most satisfactory and most prof- 
itable fuel. 

The solution to the problem of matching 
fuel composition and antiknock is a complex 
one but, at the same time, one that can be re- 
warding in terms of better road performance 
at the same or less cost. Essentially it involves 
the optimum allocation of components and the 
blending of the right antiknock in the right 
concentration. 


The selection of the antiknock is vital for it 
can contribute to the correction of an anti- 
knock deficiency in a fuel, such as unsatisfac- 
tory motor octane and/or road performance, 
and at the same time reduce costs. 


Changes in engine design and engine size are 
changing the octane requirement of the car 
population. Especially do foreign and compact 
cars have their own peculiar demands for fuel 
that will operate them satisfactorily at an eco- 
nomical cost. 


Because there are so many factors that must 
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be taken into consideration, the problem be- 
comes quite complex. It is here that the anti- 
knock supplier should be in a position to help 
in arriving at the best possible solution. That 
is why Ethyl is now even more actively engaged 
than ever in a program that will enable us to 
assist refiners in finding their own individual 
answers to: “Which antiknock—exactly.” 


MLA:7/5O0 
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No single antiknock enough 


In prior years, changes in fuels and fuel-engine 
relationships were met satisfactorily by changes 
in the formulation of the one antiknock com- 
pound universally used by the oil industry. 


Today, however, because the hydrocarbon 
composition of components varies from com- 
pany to company—and even between refineries 
in a single company—no one antiknock can 
any longer be best for the whole industry or 
even for a single company. Therefore, to meet 


ETHYL 





the industry’s needs, Ethyl is now offering a 
number of antiknock compounds. 














LABORATORY TESTING 

















DATA PROCESSING 


Ethyl takes action 


To assist refiners in the selection of the anti- 
knocks best suited to their needs, Ethyl has 
broadened its long-term program of matching 
fuels and antiknocks. A number of antiknocks, 
and combinations of antiknocks, are being 
tested in hundreds of gasoline blends from 
many refiners. These tests are for both labora- 
tory and road rating and will be related to cost 
effectiveness. This project will produce a wealth 
of timely information for the individual refiner. 
From this information it will be possible to 
make precise selection of an antiknock to in- 
sure optimum processing balance and mini- 
mum refining costs. In addition, an antiknock 
thus selected might well supply a refiner with 
an exclusive and promotable benefit that can be 
invaluable in the marketing function. 


No substitute for experience 


Long experience in the technology of anti- 
knocks is necessary for the development of new 
antiknocks and their manufacture. Knowledge 
of the manufacture of one antiknock does not 
necessarily mean the knowledge required for 
the manufacture of another. While there may 
be surface similarities, there are often signif- 
icant differences. 


It is also experience that is the necessary in- 
gredient in holding costs down. The successful, 
economical production of a finished product 
results from a complete know-how of the many 
processes involved and their economical opera- 
tion. 

Ethyl, with its 37 years’ experience in this 
field, feels that it is especially suited to be of 
invaluable assistance to any refiner, regardless 
of size, who is facing the problem of: “Which 
antiknock for us!” 


Ethyl Corporation 


HOUSTON > 
ETHYL CORPORATION OF CANADA LIMITED, ToRoNTO + 


NEW YORK + TULSA * CHICAGO > 


LOS ANGELES 


ETHYL USA (EXPORT) New york 17, N.Y, 
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BOROHYDRIDE 


will “clean up” unwanted 


aldehydes, ketones, peroxides 
from a pound of product! 


Now, with either MHI sodium borohydride or potassium 
borohydride it is possible to “clean up” minor amounts 
(0.5% or less) of these unwanted contaminants effectively 
by simple contact methods. 


This will be especially welcome news if you are now faced 
with the difficult problem of catalytic hydrogenation, 
distillation, or complicated chemical treatment to remove 
residual aldehydes, ketones or peroxides from your prod- 
uct. This is of especial importance if you must maintain 
color stability in your organic products, if you are con- 
cerned with carbonyl poisons in organo-metallic poly- 
merization systems, or if you wish to reduce and inhibit 
peroxides in ethers. The easy borohydride method adds 
less than a penny a pound to the material cost of your 
product and may save more than that in processing costs! 


Here are specific products which should respond effectively 
to borohydride treatment: 


* ALCOHOLS 


* ESTERS AND 
POLYESTERS 


AMINES 

NITRILES 

ETHERS AND 
POLYETHERS 
PENTAERYTHRITOL 
PEROXIDE CATA- 
LYZED POLYMERS 


CELLULOSE PULPS 


PEROXIDE BLEACHED 
ORGANIC MATERIALS 
(waxes, etc.) 
CHLORINATED 
HYDROCARBONS 
OXIDIZED HYDRO- 
CARBON STREAMS 
OLEFINS AND 
DIOLEFINS 


Complete information on MHI sodium borohydride and 


potassium borohydride is available without obligation. 
Write today! 


CHEMICAL HYDRIDES DIVISION 


Metal Hydrides Incorporated 


PIONEERS IN HYDROGEN COMPOUNDS 
208 CONGRESS STREET, BEVERLY, MASSACHUSETTS 
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TECHNICAL 
AID 


Compare and see why! 


AMSCO is first in sales, because AMSCO is first in 
technical aid. AMSCO representatives are fully experi- 
enced in solvent application and ready to help you 
with your solvent problems. Call for one of our solvent 
specialists at the AMSCO office nearest you, or write 
General Eastern Offices, Murray Hill, New Jersey. 


For information write: 
General Eastern Office, 
Murray Hill, New Jersey 


SERVICE COAST-TO-COAST ¢ 
J —_—_ 





v -,; 
AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS COMPANY 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 
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MECHANICAL SIMPLICITY MEANS FAR LESS COST! 
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ROTARY 


COMPRESSORS 


More and more, industrial leaders are 
looking-to (and buying) Fairbanks Morse 
leadership in Compressor design. Why? 
Because the unique, mechanical simplicity 
of this rotary design combines maximum 
efficiency and reliability with low initial 
cost—low maintenance requirements—min- 
imum operating costs. And skid-mounting 
cuts installation time— puts you on stream 
faster. 


The advanced design of the F-M Axial 
Flow Rotary Compressor features helical- 
shaped rotors for smooth, economical com- 
pression . . . with oil-free delivery, surge- 
free operation on a wide variety of gases. 


F-M Rotary Compressors have no re- 
ciprocating parts, no valves, no metal-to- 
metal contact in the compression chamber. 
Result? Minimum ‘“‘down-time’”’ expense. 
They save space— produce minimum 
vibration — provide stable performance 
with speed flexibility. Every Rotary 


Skid-Mounted, Tandem Rotary Com- 
pressor ready for installation at 
Deere & Company, Waterloo Tractor 
Works. 

Model 200L3/132L3 Fairbanks-Morse 
Rotary Air Compressor for 12,000 


cfm, 110 psig. with 2600 h.p. steam. 
turbine drive. 


Compressor built features famous 
Fairbanks Morse quality craftsmanship 


With capacities up to 21,000 cfm—and 
pressures up to 250 psig, F-M Rotary 
Compressors are a versatile asset to many 
operations. Discover how it can step up 
the efficiency of your operation . . . and 
cut maintenance and installation costs as 
well. Write: Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Director of Marketing, Compressor 
Division: Beloit, Wisconsin. 

THESE INDUSTRIAL LEADERS 


HAVE BOUGHT F-M LEADERSHIP 
IN COMPRESSOR DESIGN! 


(What Benefits Them Can Benefit YOU) 


The Algoma Steel 
Corporation, Limited 
Celanese Chemical Co. 
Copolymer Rubber & 
Chemical Corp. 
Cyanamid of Canada, Ltd. 
Deere & Company 
Foster Wheeler Corporation 
M. W. Kellogg Co. 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Scientific Design Co., Inc. 
Shell Chemical Company 


St. Paul Ammonia 
Products Co. 

Union Carbide 
Chemicals Company 

United Refining Co. 


, ee 


FAIRBANKS MORSE 





A MAJOR INDUSTRIAL COMPONENT OF 





FAIRBANKS WHITNEY 





YOU CAN ORDER MORE THAN 


40 different 


HARSHAW 
PLUORIDIES 








It makes no difference whether you order cylinder, tube 
trailor, or tank car quantities, shipments roll out daily. 


Ammonium Bifluoride Lead Fluoborate 
Ammonium Fluoborate Lithium Fluoride 
Barium Fluoride Metallic Fluoborates 


Bismuth Fluoride Nickel Fluoborate 
Boron Trifluoride (Gas) 


Boron Trifluoride Complexes 


Potassium Bifluoride 


Potassium Chromium Fluoride 


Cadmium Fluoborate Potassium Fluoborate 


Chromium Fivoride : i 
Potassium Fluoride 

Copper Fivoborate 

Fluoboric Acid 


Fluorinating Agents 


Potassium Titanium Fluoride 
Silico Fluorides 
Silicon Tetrafiuoride 


Sodium Fluoborate 


Frosting Mixtures 
Hydrofluoric Acid Anhydrous 
Hydrofluoric Acid Aqueous Tin Fluoborate 
Hydroflvosilicic Acid Zinc Fluoborate 


Laboratory Fluorine Cells Zinc Fluoride 


Each shipment incorporates the knowledge gained during 
more than 45 years as a major producer of Hydrofluoric Acid. 


Write for your free copy of M.C.A. Chemical Safety Data 
Sheet SD-25 on properties and essential information about 
...» HYDROFLUORIC ACID Anhydrous and Aqueous. 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 
1945 EAST 97th STREET + CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


Chicago + Cincinnati + Cleveland + Detroit * Hastings-On-Hudson 
Houston « Los Angeles + Philadelphia «+ Pittsburgh 
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"SHAWINIGAN 


RESINS 





SEALED SMOOTH AS SILK. Needed: a joint cement with increased adhesion, 
flexibility, improved working properties, and no batch-mixing requirement. Amswer: 
the addition of GELVA® polyvinyl acetate in new joint cement formulations 
saves time, money, and improves performance. As specialists in polymer chemistry, 
we are solving similar problems every day . . . not only in building products, but 
also in such varied fields as paper, textiles, pharmaceuticals, adhesives and electronics. 
The answer to your coating or bonding problem is probably in our more than 60 
vinyl derivative products. If not we'll custom develop it for you. For complete 
literature, write Department 15. 


Shawinigan Resins Corporation, Springfield 1, Massachusetts 
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Gas hooting does complex re vent analyses in minutes. Here, a Shell chemist prepares a ils for injection. 


A wipes See 


BULLETIN: 





Shell Chemical announces a monograph describing 


31 tests—some standard, some ingeniously devised—to give 
you greater insight into surface coatings. 


Shell uses these 31 tests as a 
backbone in lacquer formulation. 
They have led to startling con- 
cepts such as the advantages of 
solvent retention and to remark- 
able new high boiling solvents 
such as Pent-Oxone* keto-ether 
and Pent-Oxol* glycol ether. 

Read how you can get an in- 
dexed, 60-page copy of this mono- 
graph telling how to set up these 
31 tests, how to run them and how 
they can help improve your cur- 
rent formulations. 


HE 3] tests used regularly at Shell 
Chemical’s Technical Service 
Laboratory in Union, N. J. have led 
to some fascinating new fields of inves- 


tigation. One is solvent retention. 


A twist on solvent retention 


While slow solvent release is known 


to cause film shrinkage and have a bad 
effect on print resistance, retained sol- 
vent has recently been found to have 
good effects on gloss retention and 
restoration, cold crack resistance and 
weatherability. 

Test 29 can help you study these 
dual effects in terms of what actually 
happens when lacquer dries. 


Two remarkable new high boilers 
Studies of this type led directly to Shell 


Chemical’s two remarkable new high 
boilers: Pent-Oxone keto-ether, par- 
ticularly promising in formulations 
with dissimilar resins and Pent-Oxol 
glycol ether for maximum blush 
resistance/ practical drying time in ni- 
trocellulose lacquer formulations. 


How to get your monograph 


To get your monograph, write or call 
any of the 9 district offices of Shell’s 
Industrial Chemicals Division. Or 


write Shell Chemical Co., 110 W. 51 
Street, New York 20, N.Y 





Samples and information 


When writing for a copy of the 
monograph, ask for samples and in- 
formation on any of these items: 


Acetone lsopropy! Ether 
Bisphenol-A Mesity! Oxide 
Diacetone Alcohol Methy! Amy Acetate 
Di-tertiary-buty! | Methyl Ethyl Ketone 
peroxide Methyl! Isobuty! Carbinol 
Ethyl Alcohol Methy! Isobuty! Ketone 
Ethy! Amy! Ketone Neosol® Solvent 
Glycerine Pent-Oxone* Keto-ether 
Hexylene Glycol Pent-Oxol* Glycol Ether 
Isopropyl Alcohol Secondary Buty! Alcohol 


*Trademark, Shell Chemical Company 











A Bulletin from 


Shell > 
Chemical SHEI 
Company A 


Industrial Chemicals Division 
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A tight hand on cash dividends. That was the apparent policy 
of chemical management, judging by a late report on dividend disburse- 
ments in first-quarter 61. Directors of chemical companies voted to pay 
out to stockholders a total of some $252.3 million. It’s a hefty sum, but 
only a modest 1.4% increase over the 7.8% rate paid in the booming early 
months of ’60. 








For all U.S. business, by way of comparison, first-quarter ’61 
dividends inched up to a rate of 9.1% (for a total of about $3.43 billion) 
vs. 7.5% in the first three months of last year. 


Outlook now is for increased payments to chemical investors 
during the second quarter. Reason: the economic upturn will bolster 
managements’ resolve to bring cash dividends more in line with anticipated 
rising profit curves. 

6 


Tough sledding ahead for the President’s tax program. One 
aspect that brought immediate fire from the financial community concerned 
the proposal to repeal the special tax treatment now given investors’ divi- 
dends. This calls for repeal of the $50 exclusion and 4% credit on 
dividends received. (For details of the message, see p. 24.) 








Rather than wipe out the tax break, New York Stock Exchange 
President Keith Funston urges Congress to lift the dividend income credit 
to 10%, and double the exclusion to $100. 


Edward McCormick, president of the American Stock Ex- 
change, calls the tax proposal “unfair and inequitable.” 


A triple play for new oxo-alcohol capacity. Reichhold Chemicals 
has contracted with Air Products for the bulk of output of a new plant 
that will be built by Tidewater Oil adjacent to the latter’s giant Delaware 
City, Del., refinery. 




















Tidewater will provide raw materials and operate the projected 
60-million-lbs.-plus plant; Air Products will provide design engineering and 
handle sales of the isooctyl, decyl and tridecyl alcohols and other products 
to be produced there. Need for the additional material, says Reichhold, 
has been brought about by a doubling in plasticizers manufacture by its 
Deecy Products Division. 


Also in the works: RCI plans to expand plasticizer capacity at 
its sprawling Detroit works, and at some of its plants in California and on 
the East Coast. 


It’s a deeper plunge into aromatic chemicals for Pure Oil. The 
company will go ahead with a BTX unit at its Lemont, Ill., refinery. 












Capacity will be 26 million gal./year, with completion slated 
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for November this year. Universal Oil Products’ Procon, Inc., division 
will build the addition. 


Earlier this year, Pure Oil and Atlantic Refining set up a 50-50 
venture to turn out 50 million gal./year of BTX at Pure’s Nederland, Tex., 
refinery (CW Business Newsletter, Jan. 28). Startup of that unit too is 
scheduled for late-’61. 


Nothing official on this yet, but Pure Oil may also soon reveal 
plans for adding hexane and heptane capacity to the Lemont BTX unit. 
The company is giving these projects serious study. 

* 

Big question in the industry this week. Will Chas. Pfizer acquire 
New England Lime? Despite published reports of such a deal, Pfizer says 
“there is no information” available. The New England company tells CW 
that talks have been going on with Pfizer but that “nothing definite has 
developed.” Reportedly, Pfizer’s interest in New England Lime centers on 
the latter’s high-purity lime, a product essential in processing citric acid. 
Pfizer is a major citric acid producer. 

on 

Nalco Chemical Co. (Chicago) officially disclosed this week 
it is considering production of tetraethyl lead and tetramethyl lead (CW 
Business Newsletter, March 11). The firm says that output of those com- 
pounds would be at a rate sufficient to consume 26 million Ibs./year of 
lead. Nalco says it will use a new company-developed process, with a Gulf 
Coast plant location contemplated. 

e 

A new petrochemical complex for Sweden gets under way. Esso 
Svenska, A.B., has awarded Fluor Corp. Ltd. a $15-million contract for 
engineering and building a steam cracking plant at Stenungsund. New 
ethylene and butadiene facilities will be completed before July 63, serve 
as the nucleus for a complex that will turn out polyethylene, ethylene 
oxide-glycol, other petrochemicals. 











o 
Cheerful comments on improved business in March and April 
continue to offset gloomy data on first-quarter earnings. 





From Union Carbide’s Chairman Morse Dial: an expectation 
that increasingly brisk operations since February will lead to “satisfactory” 
sales and earnings for ’61 as a whole. UC’s first-quarter sales slipped 7.8% , 
to $364.3 million; earnings were down 19.9%, to $33.7 million. 





Allied Chemical’s Chairman Kerby Fisk tells of “marked im- 
provement in most areas of the company’s business,” starting in March and 
continuing into April. Allied’s first-quarter sales were off 8.4% , to $168.6 
million; earnings were down 29.8%, to $9.5 million. 





Diamond Alkali’s Chairman Raymond Evans says he’s encour- 
aged by the “gradual improvement” during the first quarter. His company’s 


sales were down 5.1% to $31.3 million, and earnings dropped 26.9%, to 
$2.1 million. 
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Check these advantages: 


® ACCURATE TEMPERATURE CONTROL. Modulating 
controls automatically maintain pre-determined tempera- 
ture of heat transfer oil. 


® NO WATER TREATMENT NEEDED. Eliminates cost of 
treatment system. No corrosion, scale, freezing problems. 


@ POSITIVE OIL FLOW. Rotary gear pump assures uni- 
form circulation...prevents hot-spots, coking, sludging, 
oil breakdown. 


@ LOW INSTALLATION COST. Completely unitized, skid- 
mounted with all piping in place. Factory tested before 
shipment. Compact, lightweight...install it anywhere. 


wi 


600° TEMPERATURES 
WITHOUT ANY 


PRESSURE! 


VAPOR MODULATIC 


lolol sill? 


LIQUID PHASE HEATER 


This Vapor Modulatic HI-R-TEMP 
Liquid Phase Heater uses heat transfer 
aids to provide dependable, automatic, 
accurately controlled heat transfer to 
600 
natural gas, propane, butane, No. 2 die- 
sel oil, or kerosene. Sizes to 13,000,000 
b.t.u, 


F., without high pressures. Burns 


® LOW-PRESSURE VESSELS AND FLOW CIRCUITS. 
Saves the cost of heavy-duty piping, fittings, valves. 


® COLD OIL SEAL. Expansion tank is uninsulated and 
isolated from main flow of hot transfer oil. Protects oil 
against atmosphere, sludging, deterioration. 


® OPTIMUM SAFETY. Non-toxic. Built to ASME codes. 
Flame failure, low oil level, high temperature safety shut- 
off controls are standard. COz quenching ring optional. 


® LOW OPERATING COST. Forced-draft combustion, 
coiled tube design is highly efficient. No high pressures, 
does not require licensed engineer to operate. 


here’s how one vapor HisR*Temp, with heat exchangers, 


can supply your needs for processing, heating, hot water, etc. 


Heated oil from HI* R* TEMP (at temperatures to 600° F.) 
passes through heat exchangers to provide steam for proc- 
essing; at 450° for steam for heating plant and office; at 200° 
for hot water for cleaning, washing, other uses. Provides 
full, economical use of heat to lower your operating costs! 


For complete information, send coupon today. 


Vapor Heating Corporation, Dept. 37-D 
80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4 


Please send me Bulletin 4023 on your HleRe TEMP 
Liquid Phase Heater. 


Name 


Company 


0 


City, Zone, State. 
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WIDE WORLD 


Mexican students reflect Latin American reaction to Cuban invasion. 


Loser: U.S. Business 


By the end of last week the rebel 
assault on Cuba appeared to have 
failed. Although the struggle for the 
little island may not be finished, as 
many insurgents aver, one fact is 
starkly clear: the week’s events added 
up to the biggest international setback 
the U.S. has had in years. For the 
U.S. chemical industries, it means 
even more problems in Latin America, 
and probably elsewhere in the world. 

The apparent failure of the invasion 
was a blow to the U.S.; in the eyes of 
the world the U.S. encouraged and 
supported it. Almost universally the 
struggle for Cuba is seen as a battle 
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between Fidel Castro, backed by Nikita 
Khrushchev, on one side, and the 
U.S.-aided rebels on the other. 

Reactions in Latin America followed 
a predictable pattern: student demon- 
strations, anti-American speeches by 
politicians and labor leaders, physical 
assaults on U.S. business establish- 
ments. 

By becoming identified with the 
anti-Castro assault, the U.S. stirred up 
all the deep-rooted hatred of “Big 
Brother” strong-arm tactics in Latin 
America. The leaders of Brazil and 
Venezuela felt bound to make public 
declarations against outside interven- 


tion; at the UN, Mexico condemned 
foreign interference in Cuba. Whatever 
goodwill had been engendered by Pres- 
ident Kennedy’s new Latin-American 
aid program seemed soured. 

Latin American Crises: The full 
meaning of this loss in prestige to the 
USS. position in Latin America—and to 
the prospects for U.S. business there— 
have to be seen in the long view. The 
pressures of population growth and 
poverty and the examples of Com- 
munist progress elsewhere in the 
world have produced a popular de- 
termination that Latin America’s eco- 
nomic stagnation must end. 

Moderate leaders are trying to 
guide this social tide within the chan- 
nels of democracy. Any upsurge in 
anti-Yankee feelings strengthens the 
radical forces who seek a different 
“solution.” 

And with the Communists losing 
no opportunity to exploit the “aggres- 
sor” label it has pinned on the US., 
our position against outside interven- 
tion in places like Laos and the Congo 
has been seriously weakened in the 
eyes of the neutralist nations. 

Probably fully as damaging as our 
involvement is the invasion’s failure. 
Failure of the counterrevolution, one 
U.S. official warned last week, “would 
be little short of a disaster for the 
U.S. Khrushchev could paint us as 
being both wicked and weak. And the 
latter charge would hurt us around 
the world.” 

Beggar’s Choice: If the counter- 
revolution is definitely crushed, the 
U.S. will have taken all losses and no 
gains. Its prestige will have been tar- 
nished, Khrushchev’s _—_ enhanced, 
Castro’s grip on Cuba strengthened and 
his influence throughout Latin America 
magnified. 

A rebel victory, some U.S. officials 
believe, could have the opposite effect. 
There would continue to be criticisms 
of the U.S. role, but they would evap- 
orate if a democratic, progressive gov- 
ernment took over. 

For this reason, some highly placed 
Administration officials were urging 
the President not to let the rebellion 
be crushed, even if this means direct 
intervention. At week’s end, Kennedy 
was still trying to keep U.S. involve- 
ment at a minimum, hoping the rebels 
would still succeed. But in his dra- 
matic — and ambiguous — speech 
Thursday, he left the way open to 
intervention. 





Setting a Course 
for CPI Growth 


Steadily rising budgets—for capi- 
tal spending, research, and mar- 
keting of new products—is the 
outlook for the years ’61-’64. 


A clear and detailed picture of the CPI drawing 
up growth-directed budgets at least three years in 
advance is contained in the 14th annual McGraw- 
Hill survey—distributed this week—of business’s 
plans for new plants and equipment. Over-all, the 
survey shows that U.S. business now plans to put 
$35.35 billion into capital investments this year— 
only 1% less than in ’60, and 21% more than the 
*50-"59 average. In preliminary planning for °62-’64, 
capital budgets are already shaping up at approxi- 
mately the same size: $33-35 billion. 

CPI companies—radiating only slightly more busi- 
ness confidence than last fall when business was 
generally on the downgrade—expect a modest 3-4% 
increase in sales this year. But by ’64, most of them 
say, physical sales volume will climb an additional 
18-23%. More bearish on this score are the petro- 
leum refiners and other producers of oil and coal 
products; they are counting on a 3% sales gain 
this year, but look for an additional increase of 
only about 11% by ’64. 

Profits Still Sagging: Within the CPI, only non- 
ferrous metals companies seem to anticipate any 
significant improvement in earnings this year. Other 
process industries indicate that °61 profits will be 
about the same as last year’s, perhaps lower. 

But the survey brings out lively hopes in nearly 
every industry for a marked upswing in profit 
margins over the next three years. Although man- 
agers expect to maintain capital spending on a 
high plateau throughout this period, they are ear- 
marking more money for modernization and less 
for the building of new capacity. Result: sales vol- 
ume would increase more rapidly than total capacity, 
leading to higher operating rates and firmer prices— 
which together could have a most exhilarating effect 
on earnings. 

Banking on New Products: A closer look at what 
this could mean in the chemical industry requires 
consideration of another factor: prospects for new 
products. In the McGraw-Hill survey made four years 
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—which at year-end were operating at 
only 72% of capacity—expect a 
12.2% increase in capacity by °64 to 
be outweighed by a 26.8% rise in 
sales. Pulp and paper producers think 
they have even better grounds for 
optimism: at 88% of capacity, their 
year-end operating rate was higher 
than that of any other manufacturing 
industry; and on top of this, they are 
looking for four-year increases of 
28.4% in sales and only 13.4% in 
capacity. 

Makers of stone, clay and glass 
products report an average operating 
rate of only 70% of capacity; but 
winter is, of course, normally a slack 
season for building materials. These 


Capital Spending Plans 


(billion dollars) 





1960 1961 % Change Prelimina Pi 
Industry Category Actual Planned ‘60 to "el "62 63” ‘oa 





Chemicals and 
Allied Products 


Pulp, Paper and 
Allied Products 

Rubber and 
Allied Products 


Products of Petroleum 
and Coal 


$1.60 $1.66 +4% $1.58 __ $1.60 F ($1.74 





0.75 0.68 —9% 





a 0.22 —6% 


2.85 +8% 





Primary Nonferrous 


Metals 0.35 


0% 0.41 


Products of Stone, Clay 
and Glass 


CPI Totals 
ALL MANUFACTURING 


0.59 


6.31 
14.09 


0.55 


6.19 
13.92 


0.55 


6.23 
13.60 


—5% 
+3% 


0.62 
6.15 
14.48 





6.47 
13.71 14.4% 





Expected Sales Gains 


(Physical volume) 


CPI’s Research-Development Outlays 


(million dollars) 





Industry Category 1960 
to "61 


1961 
to "64 


Industry Category 


ACTUA 


PLANNED 
959 60 "61 64 





Chemicals and 


Allied 


Products 


Pulp, Paper 
and Allied 
Products 


Rubber 


and Allied 
Products 


Allied 
444%, +22% Products 
Pulp, Paper 

and Allied 
Se 


44% +18% 





Products 


Petroleum 
and Coal 


of Petroleum 


Products 


+3% +11%) 


Chemicals and 


$661.8 $741.2 $785.7 


89.3 93.8 


309.7 319.0 








Primary 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


Primary 
Metals 


4+3% +4+23% 








Products 
Stone, 


and Glass 


“ALL MFG 


of Products of 


Clay 
+2% +22% 


and Glass 


Stone, Clay 


73.6 86.1 90.4 111.2 





ALL MFG. 





+4+3% +20% 


8,656.4 9,355.4 9,995.6 11,113.6 





ago, chemical companies said they ex- 
pected to expand total capacity 9% 
that year and an additional 22% dur- 
ing the three following years, for an 
aggregate four-year gain of 33%; and 
they expected that in the fourth year, 
new products would account for 16% 
of sales. 

But in this new survey, makers of 
chemicals and allied products say they 
intend to increase capacity only 6% 
this year and an additional 14% over 
the next three years, for a total rise 
of 21%; and they are banking on 
new products to account for 20% 
of their 64 sales. 

Thus chemical industry capacity is 
now slated to increase more moder- 
erately than in some past years, and 
a greater proportion of new capacity 
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will be devoted to new products—at 
least some of which will not be in 
competition with existing chemicals. 
Using *60 as a base, the projected 
21% increase in chemical capacity is 
expected to be overshadowed by a 
27% boost in chemical sales. 

Less Idle Capacity: If the °61-'64 
period develops along those lines, 
there should be a continuing improve- 
ment in the chemical industry’s aver- 
age operating rate, which—at the end 
of *60—was only 75% of capacity. 
Chemical company executives say 
their idea of a desirable operating 
rate would be 93% of capacity. 

Similar improvements are anticipat- 
ed in other process industries. Com- 
panies specializing in primary smelt- 
ing and refining of nonferrous metals 


companies are projecting a 
increase in capacity by °64, but think 
their physical sales volume will be up 
24.3% over last year’s level. Proc- 
essors of petroleum and coal—whose 
plants were running at 81% of capac- 
ity at year-end—anticipate only a 
14.2% rise in sales; but this could 
materially boost operating rates, be- 
cause these companies are planning 
only a 6% expansion in plant capacity. 
Rubber companies were operating at 
76% of capacity at year-end; they’re 
planning on a 15.4% capacity in- 
crease by °64 and a 22.8% sales gain. 

All-manufacturing-industry totals: 
year-end operating rate, 77% of capac- 
ity; planned increase in capacity by 
64, 14.3%; projected increase in phy- 
sical sales volume by °64, 23.7%. 

Banking on Research: The chemical 
industry is spending $123 million this 
year for new research facilities—a 
larger outlay than that of any other 
manufacturing industry. In °61 re- 
search and development operating 
budgets, the chemical industry ranks 
third with allocations totaling $758.7 
million—about 2.7% of projected 
sales. Only about 3% of the chemical 
industry’s R&D work is aimed at 
military products; the two industries 
with higher R&D budget totals—air- 
craft and parts, $3.72 billion; electri- 
cal equipment, $2.44 billion—devote 
91% and 30% of their research at- 
tention, respectively, to military prod- 
ucts. 

Although chemical companies are 
investing heavily in research relative 
to sales and are relying on new prod- 
ucts for above-average proportions of 
future sales, they have a comparatively 
long wait for their research to bear 
fruit. Among the chemical companies 
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Chemical Companies — Tops for New Capacity 













Percent of capital spending for: 
ma EXPANSION MODERNIZATION 
0 25% 50% 25% 0 





surveyed, 33% say they expect re- 
search to pay off within three years; 
41% put the figure at four to five 
years; and the other 26% don’t ex- 
pect returns for six years or more. 
In contrast, 55% of all manufacturing 
companies surveyed expect their re- 
search to pay off within three years, 
while only 11% see a six-year wait. 

Laboratory construction and equip- 
ment investments planned by other 
process industries this year: petroleum 
and coal products, $26 million; pulp 
and paper products, $19 million; stone, 
clay and glass products, $17 million; 
nonferrous metals, $16 million; rubber 
products, $15 million. Concentration 
on commercial (nonmilitary) products 
ranges from 91% (rubber products) to 
100% (pulp and paper products). 
Fifty percent of the petroleum and 
coal processors expect to wait six 









































































CPI: Spending Heavier for Equipment 


Percent of capital spending for: 




















ecen 4 MOTOR MACHINERY AND 
years or more for their research to mu BUILDINGS VEHICLES EQUIPMENT 
pay off, but 64% of the nonferrous 0 50% 0 
metals producers put their payoff pe- 


riods at three years or less. Chemicals and 
Business as a whole expects its de- Allied Products 
preciation allowances to increase 8% Paper and 
this year, with total cash flow—de- ae 
preciation plus earnings—to go up 






































9%. Chemical companies expect a par ob luct 
9% rise in both categories, implying 
no increase in net income this year. — of ont 

The survey—made by McGraw- Coal 
Hill’s Dept. of Economics—is based — 
on companies’ replies to a question- Peay Neerarent 
naire received in March and early 
April and thus represents manage- Products of Stone, |1960 
ment’s thinking at that time. Com- Clay and Glass ‘61 
panies responding in the survey em- ALL 1960 








ploy more than 50% of all workers MANUFACTURING | ’61 
in those industries where capital in- SELESEES 
vestment is highest. 

The fairly steady increases in CPI 
capital spending and research budgets SOUTH CENTRAL AND 
now postulated for the next few years Wl NEW ENGLAND SOUTHWESTERN GB NORTH CENTRAL 
are pretty much in line with what (#7 a MIDDLE ATLANTIC SOUTH ATLANTIC "M4 WESTERN 
these companies were planning a year 
ago (when business was booming) and 0 
six months ago (when business was 
drooping toward last November’s Chemicals and 1961 
lows.) This suggests that management Allied Products | '62 7//// 
has settled on an approximately 5% /- fag an 14961 
year growth rate and—unless some- e ‘ 
thing bigger than the ’60-’61 recession 
happens to the economy—intends to 
stick closely to that program. 





CPI Capital Spending by Regions 
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R.I., Mass. South Atlantic states: Del., Md., 
W.Va., N.C., Ga, Fia., S.C., Va., D. of C. 
North Central states: O., Mich., Ind., Ill., Wis., 
Minn., Ia., Mo., N.D., S.D., Neb., Kan. South Metals 
Central and Southwest states: Tex., Okla., 
Ark., La., Ky., Tenn. Mise. > wee 
states: Wash., Ore., Calif., Mont., Ida., yo., 
Nev., Colo., Utah, Ariz., N.M. Middle Atlantic Products of Stone, | 1961 
states: N.Y., N.J., Pa. Clay and Glass 





New England states: Me., Vt., N.H., Conn., ® 
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The President’s Tax Proposals 





. « « For spurring plant and 


. » « For limiting investment in 
equipment spending 


advanced nations 


1—Eliminate privilege of deferring U.S. taxes on 
profits of subsidiaries in industrialized nations and 
“tax haven’’ privileges in all nations. 


Here’s how you calculate the amount to deduct— 
the so-called tax credit—from your tax bill. 


EITHER—You deduct 10% of the first $5,000 of 
spending on new plant and equipment, if you don’t 
qualify for, or can’t gain as much with, the two 
provisions below. . . 


2—Continue tax deferral privileges for income 
earned by subsidiaries in underdeveloped countries. 


3—tliminate tax deferral privileges for all sales, 
licensing, insurance, and similar nonmanufacturing 
subsidiaries in any country. 

OR—You deduct 6% of plant and equipment 
spending that exceeds 50% of your depreciation 
allowance, up to 100% of such allowance. 

e You add to this 15% of the spending that is in 
excess of the year’s total depreciation allowance. 


4—Tax the income from foreign investment com- 
panies in “substantially the same way” as income 
from domestic investment firms is taxed. 


5—Eliminate or restrict tax exemption privileges 
now accorded earned income of American citizens 
living in industrialized countries; allow a maximum 
$20,000 exemption on earned income of those 
residing in less developed countries; terminate 


LIMITATIONS, QUALIFICATIONS AND ELIGIBILITY 


Only new plant and equipment qualifies. It must 
be located in the U.S., have a tax life of six years 


or more, and must have been purchased after Jan. 
1, '61. Maximum allowable credit for one year is 
30% of your tax bill before taking the credit. 


present $20,000 exemption on earned income for 
those travelling (but not residing) in industrialized 
countries 17 out of 18 months. 





Unveiled: Plan to Spur Home Spending 


Making expansion less costly at 
home and more expensive abroad for 
growth industries is the goal of a new 
tax program that President Kennedy 
has just proposed to Congress. 

The Administration hopes that addi- 
tional plant and equipment spending 
of $2-$3 billion/year will be sparked 
by a formula (table, above) that 
would permit rapidly expanding com- 
panies to decrease their federal tax 
payment in a given year by as much 
as 30%. 

The President himself made the de- 
cision to recommend the tax credit 
method—proposed by Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Stanley S. Surrey 
—instead of proposing further lib- 
eralization of depreciation allowances 
(CW Depreciation Report, March 25, 
p. 111). 

Studying Depreciation: Kennedy 
said in his message to Congress that 
more rapid depreciation shares some 
of the advantages of the tax credit 
proposal, but he finds the investment 
tax credit scheme “superior, in my 
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view, for a number of reasons.” 

In the first place, he says, “proper 
methods of depreciation have a nor- 
mal and important function in deter- 
mining taxable income, wholly apart 
from any considerations of incentive. 
. . . It may be that on examination 
some of the existing depreciation rules 
will be found to be outmoded and 
inequitable; but that is a question that 
should be separated from investment 
incentive.” A review of depreciation 
is under way at the Treasury, the 
President says, and “adoption of the 
proposed incentive credit would in no 
way foreclose later action on these 
aspects of depreciation.” 

As Kennedy views it, depreciation 
allowances tend to raise current costs 
and “act as a deterrent to price re- 
duction,” whereas the investment cred- 
it does not. The investment credit, he 
adds, induces more new investment 
for the same revenue loss to the 
Treasury. 

Pro-Tax-Credit Bloc: Kennedy’s 
support for the tax credit idea is a 


clear victory for Assistant Secretary 
Surrey. His detailed position on a wide 
range of controversial tax matters was 
seized on by members of the Senate 
Finance Committee who held up a 
vote on his confirmation until they got 
a letter from Treasury Secretary C. 
Douglas Dillon stating that Surrey was 
not the maker of tax policy for the 
Administration, but only one of many 
advisors in this field. 

Besides Surrey, the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors, headed by tax spe- 
cialist Walter Heller, also favors the 
tax credit approach. But there are 
other Administration officials and 
many conservative legislators in Con- 
gress who favor increased liberaliza- 
tion of depreciation—and they will 
fight for approval of some deprecia- 
tion method. 

Blasted as ‘Subsidy’: Sen. George 
Smathers (D., Fla.), a member of the 
tax-writing Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, has blasted the tax credit ap- 
proach, called it “a type of subsidy 
that will surely be attacked on that 





ground. . . . Its very nature makes it 
so vulnerable to the charge that it is a 
handout or a giveaway that no reli- 
ance can be placed on its continu- 
ance.” He wants to give all invest- 
ment a five-year write-off. 

Other congressmen and senators, 
including many on the tax-writing 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
which will hold first hearings on the 
proposal, also prefer liberalized de- 
preciation. 

In addition, the tax credit plan will 
almost surely be criticized by Walter 
Reuther, United Auto Workers chief, 
and other labor leaders. They take 
the position that there is no need for 
incentives to boost plant capacity at a 
time when so much capacity is idle 
for lack of consumer demand. So 
they and their supporters in Congress 
will attempt to tie some kind of tax 
break for the consumer onto any bill 
that has a tax incentive for business. 

Yank, Come Home: Kennedy’s pro- 
posals for cutting back the tax ad- 
vantages of U.S. companies operat- 
ing in industrialized countries are 
sharper than had been expected. He 
goes along with those critics who con- 
tend that the overseas tax provisions 
have resulted in huge sums being re- 
invested by subsidiaries of U.S. firms 
in such countries as Germany and 
Japan, which then compete with the 
U.S. both in the U.S. and third mar- 
kets. 

The critics say that U.S. law now 
permits these overseas earnings to be 
untaxed—either permanently or over 
a given period of years—and that 
this amounts to “an interest-free loan 
from the U.S. treasury,” which they 
want stopped. Kennedy also wants to 
end the tax privileges “for forms of 
activities such as trading, licensing, 
insurance, and others”—the so-called 
“tax havens.” 


Getting More from Oil 


Britain is filling out its petrochemi- 
cal industry. Newly slated for con- 
struction: phthalic anhydride, maleic 
anhydride, olefins, ethylene, propylene 
and butadiene plants. 

Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
will use a new process—air-oxidation 
of butene—in a 10,000-long tons/year 
maleic anhydride plant to be built at 
Tees-Side. 

The first plant in Britain to make 
phthalic anhydride from petroleum 


will be built by Grange Chemicals 
Ltd., joint subsidiary of British Hydro- 
carbon Chemicals Ltd. and California 
Chemical Co. (BHC, in turn, is owned 
by British Petroleum and Distillers Co. 
Ltd.; and California Chemical is 
owned by Standard Oil of California.) 
The 15,000-long tons/year plant will 
be based on o-xylene feed. The bulk 
of its output will go to Distillers Co. 
plastics plants. Probable location: 
Grangemouth, Scotland. 

Another BHC petrochemical com- 
plex will go up at Baglan Bay, South 
Wales. The first plants, which will go 
onstream about the end of °62, will 
produce ethylene, propylene and buta- 
diene. Distillers Co. will again take 
part of the output for plastics produc- 
tion. British Geon—owned 55% by 
Distillers, 45% by B. F. Goodrich— 
will use ethylene in its 40,000-long 
tons/year polyvinyl chloride plant (be- 
ing increased to 70,000 long tons/- 
year) at Barry, South Wales. 

The rest of the ethylene will go to 
Forth Chemicals, owned by Monsanto 
and BHC, which will make styrene 
monomer for conversion into poly- 
styrene by two other Distillers asso- 
ciates, Distrene Ltd. and B. X. Plastics. 


Italy Shies at TML 


An effort is being made to block 
the use of tetramethyl lead (TML) as 
a gasoline additive in Italy. Charging 
that fumes from gasoline made with 
TML contain 70 to 100 times as much 
lead as the fumes of gasoline contain- 
ing tetraethyl lead (TEL), Italian 
Senator Luigi Preti has asked the 
Italian Minister of Health, Camilo Gi- 
ardina, to withdraw authorization for 
use of the additive. 

TML has been widely expected to 
capture the entire European antiknock 
market by °63 (CW, Feb. 4, p. 22). 
The additive’s greater volatility, which 
is the basis of charges that it is more 
hazardous, helps in distributing it more 
evenly among the engine’s cylinders. 
Getting this even distribution is a par- 
ticular problem with small European 
cars. 

Mobiloil Italiana is selling gasoline 
containing TML, and Esso Standard 
Italiana plans to do so soon. Both 
companies, in a joint statement, argue 
that the skin penetrability of TML is 
only one-tenth that of TEL, so the in- 
creased volatility isn’t of significance 
to human beings. 


Gauging the Upturn 


American-Marietta Co. (Chicago) 
—which last week started up a new 
resins and adhesives plant at Rich- 
mond, Calif.—says its own economic 
barometer now points to a brisk busi- 
ness upturn for the whole United 
States economy. 

Adding weight to A-M’s prediction, 
based on its sales gains in March, is 
the company’s broadly diversified line, 
which reflects many aspects of the 
economy. Products include construc- 
tion materials, industrial finishes, print- 
ing inks, dyestuffs, household chemi- 
cal specialties, synthetic resins, re- 
fractories, metal powders and alloys. 

A-M’s March net income was 37% 
above that of a year ago, on sales that 
were 12% better than in March ’60. 
Paint sales were up, printing inks stay- 
ed at the ’60 level, household special- 
ties showed a sizable rise, and chemical 
products were up. Construction prod- 
uct sales—held down by bad weather 
early in the year—were higher than a 
year ago. 

The bad weather was largely to 
blame for the poor first-quarter show- 
ing: a net of $824,884, down 77% 
from ’60’s $3.56 million. Sales for the 
period were $64.3 million, down 9% 
from ’60’s $70.9 million. 

The company is optimistic, particu- 
larly about its building materials, 
which are getting a boost from high- 
way and other public works projects. 
It is continuing to expand in this field, 
by plant building and acquisition. 


American-Marietta's Pflaumer: In di- 
versified sales, basis for optimism. 
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national roundup 


: : , 
Rounding out the week’s domestic news. 


Companies 


Price Bros. (Quebec), producer of pulp and paper, 
plans to issue new common stock to acquire the 51% 
interest in Anglo-Newfoundland Development Ltd. 
(Grand Falls, Nfld.). The stock is now held by Associ- 
ated Newspapers (London, U.K.). Price will also offer 
to acquire Anglo-Newfoundland stock held by Canadi- 
ans, but will not make the offer to stockholders in the 
U.S. The proposed acquisition would make Price one 
of Canada’s largest factors in the pulp field. 


Fairmount Glass Corp. (Indianapolis, Ind.) has been 
organized as a new subsidiary of Inland Container 
Corp. (also of Indianapolis) to acquire the properties 
and carry on the business of Fairmount Glass Works. 
This acquisition is expected to add $10 million/year 
to Inland’s sales volume, which last year was $93 
million. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co. (New York) has established a new 
division to be known as Labaron Pharmacal, as an 
operating base for the company’s “accelerated interest 
in the proprietary field.” First task for Labaron: in- 
troduction and test marketing of Beam, a preparation 
for irritated eyes. 
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Expansion 


Laminated Glass: A fabricating plant for production 
of curved laminated auto glass will be the first unit to 
be erected by Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. (Toledo, 
O.) on its 874-acre industrial site near Stockton, Calif. 
Directors last week approved a $10.5-million appro- 
priation and the transfer of some existing equipment 
for the new plant. The company purchased the site two 
years ago “as part of a long-range planning program” 
(CW, July 4, ’59, p. 21). 


Chemical Specialties: In Charlotte, N.C., Inter- 
chemical Corp. (New York) is starting construction of 
a new facility that will include manufacturing, labora- 
tory, office and storage space for three of the company’s 
principal divisions: Finishes, Printing Ink, and Color 
& Chemicals. The plant—going up on a 15-acre site 
in Charlotte’s Arrowood development—will be com- 
pleted late this year. 


Glass Fibers: Johns-Manville’s Fiber Glass Division 
will install equipment in its plant at Parkersburg, 
W.Va., to start production of glass-fiber home insula- 
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tion by July 1. This follows a 38% plant expansion 
project, started last December, and will make this plant 
the largest of the division’s six manufacturing units. 


Natural Gas Liquids: Continental Oil Co. (Houston) 
will build a $1.75-million plant at Hennessy, Okla., 
to extract propane, butane and other natural gasoline 
products from natural gas. The plant will be owned 
50% by Conoco, 50% by other companies and in- 
dividuals. 


Potash: Utah Potash Co.—newly organized subsi- 
diary of Texas Gulf Sulphur Co.—has awarded a mulkti- 
million-dollar contract to Harrison International for 
sinking a 2,800-ft. shaft and completion of develop- 
ment work at the company’s Cane Creek, Utah, potash 
project (CW, April 15, p. 43). 
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foreign roundup 


Rounding out the week’s international news. 
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Carbon Black/Mexico, Indonesia: Negromex S.A., 
recently formed by a group of Mexican businessmen, 
will build a $4-million, 33-million-lbs./year Phillips- 
licensed carbon black plant at Salamanca, where Pemex 
has a refinery. Due onstream: 12-14 months. And Re- 
fining Associates (Los Angeles) will build a $4-million 
carbon black plant at Rantau, Indonesia, for P.T. 
Permina, a government-owned company. The U.S. 
company will finance the project in exchange for crude 
oil at market prices. 


Nuclear Fuel/U.K.: Nuclear Developments Ltd., first 
British company to enter the civil nuclear fuel field, 
has been formed by Imperial Chemical Industries, Rolls 
Royce, and Rio Tinto Co. It will make fuel elements. 


Polyethylene /Bulgaria: Russia will build at Bugas, 
Bulgaria, an oil refinery with an ultimate capacity of 
2 million metric tons/year and an adjacent 10,000- 
tons/year polyethylene plant. Other polyethylene 
plants are going up in Czechoslovakia, East Germany, 
Poland and Rumania with Western help (CW Business 
Newsletter, April 22). 


Salt /Brazil: Floods in Brazil have destroyed 350,000 
tons of salt—about half the nation’s stock—worth $5 
million, turning Brazil from a potential exporter this 
year into an importer. Annual output (from sea-water 
evaporation) is 1.3 million tons. 


Petroleum /Switzerland: Raffinerie du Rhone S.A. is 
starting work on Switzerland’s first refinery, a 2-million- 
tons/year unit. Site is in Collombey, on the Rhone. 
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No higher than Gulf’s quality. So why settle for less 
when Gulf guarantees its quality with (1) the latest 
techniques in oxo processing, (2) meticulous feedstock 
preparation and (3) rigid quality control standards, 
With Gulf you are assured of a consistent supply of 
isooctyl alcohol that esterifies efficiently . . . produces 
light colored, stable esters for all uses. Whatever you 
produce — viny] plasticizers, herbicides, synthetic lub- 
ricants, detergents — a Gulf oxo alcohol is a way to 
build quality, sales appeal and profits. . 
Philadelphia — new source for oxo alcohols When 
you need isooctyl, decyl or tridecyl alcohol, make 


Gulf’s new plant in Philadelphia your first source for 
dependable quality, dedicated service. 


More information? Write our Sales Office, 360 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
Quality Petrochemicals to Begin With 


Benzene «+ Cyclohexane « Ethylene «+ Oxo Alcohols « 
Propylene * Propylene Trimer and Tetramer + Sulfur * Toluene 


Petrochemicals Department, Gulf Oil Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Imagine the sales potential—water thinned 
paints, water cleaned brushes—with all the 
traditional advantages of linseed oil paints ! 


Over ten years in development and test- 
ing, Spencer Kellogg’s revolutionary new 
Linaqua isnowavailable to paint manufac- 
turers for continued laboratory evaluation. 


HERE'S WHAT LINAQUA EXTERIOR 
HOUSE PAINTS OFFER: 


Adhesion to chalky surfaces. 


No primer needed for normal 
repaint surface. 


High total solids for 1-coat 
coverage. 


Excellent gloss and can appearance. 


Excellent leveling and flow 
properties. 


Ease of manufacture with existing 
equipment. 


Stable to zinc oxide. 
Solution type, not an emulsion. 


Can be used like conventional 
housepaints. 


Water cleanup of brushes and 
tools easier than ordinary water 
paints. 


Good freeze—thaw stability. 


With Linaqua new wood requires 
only 24 as much labor and paint, as 
latex. Repainting requires only 14 as 
much paint and labor as latex. 


Patent applied for 


cleaned 
brushes! 


No special manufacturing 
methods and equipment. 


@ Conventional formulation. 
Same drier systems. 
Good pigment dispersion. 
No special additives needed. 


No vehicle handling problem or 
foaming. 


Non-corrosive. 


LOWER Cosy 


AN Ty, 


SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS, INC. 
Buffalo 5, New York 
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Expanded federal aid to build sewage disposal plants seems al- 
most certain to be approved by Congress this year. Proponents, with strong 
Kennedy Administration support, pushed an expansion bill intact through 
the House Public Works Committee. It would boost to $100 million/year 
the amount of federal funds available for 10 years to help municipalities 
build sewage disposal plants. The present annual limit is $50 million. 





The measure, sponsored by Rep. John A. Blatnik (D., Minn.), 
also would broaden federal authority to enforce anti-pollution projects on 
all navigable streams. Such authority now covers only interstate streams. 
The federal government still would need permission of state or local 
authorities to enforce navigable-stream pollution-control measures. 

a 

A proposal to discourage cities from issuing tax-exempt bonds 
to lure industries from other areas has been introduced in Congress. Such 
bonds are designed to help municipalities build such things as sewage dis- 
posal plants. But Rep. Robert P. Griffin (R., Mich.) says cities in some 15 
states, mostly in the South, are abusing the tax exemption by using bond 
money to finance plants for migrating industries. 





Griffin’s bill would make these deals less attractive to industry 
by no longer permitting rent paid on such plants to be a business expense 
deduction in figuring federal corporation taxes. Chances of approval by 
Congress this year are considered fairly good. 

a 

Nonprofit research groups will get a close check soon from the 
House Science and Astronautics Committee, headed by Rep. Overton 
Brooks (D., La.). He wants to determine whether “abuses, waste and re- 
strictive practices” exist in the operations of private, nonprofit organiza- 
tions that handle research and development for federal agencies. 





The tax-exempt status of nonprofit organizations long has been 
a subject of controversy in the scientific community. Some 15 of these 
groups will be studied by the Brooks committee to determine such things 
as (1) extent of the impact of their higher salaries on university faculties 
and (2) any possible conflict of interest involved when staff members of 
a nonprofit organization also are officers of private companies that receive 
subcontracts from the nonprofit unit. 


Commercial rights to inventions developed with federal funds 
should be retained by the inventor, says Union Carbide’s vice-president of 
research, Augustus B. Kinzel. Speaking in his capacity as a member of 
the Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn.’s Research Advisory Committee, Kinzel 
made his plea before the Senate Patents Subcommittee. 





In the “vast majority” of cases, Kinzel testified, “both the public 
interest and the equities are best served when the government obtains a 
royalty-free, nonexclusive license to use the inventions for government 
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purposes, and the inventor or contractor retains the commercial rights and 
title.” This is the system generally followed by the Defense Dept. The 
subcommittee is considering bills that would force the Atomic Energy 
Commission to conform. The legislation is given little chance of approval 


this year. 
o 


Expense account tax “abuses” would be halted abruptly under 
Kennedy’s new tax proposals (see p. 24). His recommendations are aimed 
at eliminating deductions for such things as yachts, hunting lodges, country 
club dues and pleasure trips disguised as a business expense. 





Kennedy is not specific. But his tax advisors have something 
like this in mind: A $25/day limit for room and meals while traveling 
(about double the government allowance), a $10 limit on gifts, and per- 
haps a limit on expenses for luncheons and cocktail parties. Its chances of 


Congressional approval are considered slim. 
so 


Solid fuels for space rocket propulsion are attracting interest 
where it can do the most good: with Congress, the military and National 
Aeronautics & Space Administration. The immediate result is likely to 
produce more money for research in this area in the coming year. Best 
estimates are that Congress may add about $30 million to the $1.2- 
billion space budget for solid-fuel spending. 





Latest entry in the solid-fuel field for building big rockets in the 
multimillion-pounds-thrust class comes from Atlantic Research Corp. 


Last week it unveiled a plan for a “gel-solid” booster. Kept in a thick 
slurry condition, the “gel-solid” would be shipped to the launching site 
and pumped into internal trays in the rocket casing, eliminating the curing 
and bonding problems of conventional solid fuels. The added weight of 
the trays would be offset by the simplicity of the method, Atlantic predicts. 


The Air Force has shown strong interest in the concept. 
e 


A plan to scuttle the Polaris A-2 project is being considered by 
the Pentagon. This is the 1,500-mile version of the Navy’s solid-fueled 
fleet ballistic missile. Aerojet-General is contractor for the first-stage 
engine; Hercules builds the second stage. The A-1, 1,200-mile model of 
Polaris, powered by two Aerojet engines, already is operational. 





Some defense experts are arguing that the extra money needed 
to develop and build the A-2 no longer is justified since the new Pen- 
tagon budget calls for accelerated development of the A-3, 2,500-mile 
Polaris model. Aerojet will build the first-stage engine. No production 
source has as yet been selected for the second stage. 

> 

A new booster for the Dyna-Soar manned space flight vehicle is 
in the offing. The Air Force originally planned to use a modified Titan IT 
booster. But NASA (cosponsor of the project) now wants to use the 1.5- 
million-Ibs. thrust S-1 engine cluster that powers the first stage of the big 
Saturn vehicle. 
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At Wyandotte it’s a must—that one last 
test of a sample from every tank-dar ship- 
ment of chlorine! It comes after all the other 
tests and precautions so it almost never 
turns up trouble. But when it does, no ship! 
That’s why every drop of chlorine that 
leaves Wyandotte will meet your specifica- 
tions exactly. You can count on it! Try it... 


Wyandotte 
Chlorine 
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I’m interested in Wyandotte chlorine in tank-car 
quantities. Send [_] technical data [_] price sheets. 
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Residue 
Heavy gas oil 


Furnace oil 


Gasoline . 


What the Hydrocracking Processes Do 























Brackets show the boiling range of feed to each process. 
Products include all materials boiling below the boiling point of feed. 





Finding New Dollars in Distillates 


Construction of a new, $5-million 
Isocracking unit is under way at 
Standard Oil of Ohio’s Toledo, O., 
refinery. It’s just one of a rash of 
hydrocracking units that will soon be 
appearing on the refinery scene (see 
table, p. 34). Outlook: hydrocracking 
will be part of all new refineries and 
many existing ones. 

This is an optimistic forecast. But 
the economic incentive is strong. 
Hydrocracking can break high-boiling 
petroleum fractions down to low- 
boiling, higher-priced cuts such as 
gasoline. “Hydrocracking allows you 
to take the slop and make high-test 
gasoline,” is the way one refiner puts 
it. 

Hydrocracking’s fortunes are tied 
to three big oil market trends: 


(1) Octane ratings 
gasoline will increase. 

(2) Conversion of the olefinic con- 
stituents of refinery gases into highest- 
quality gasoline will be much more 
common than it is now. 

(3) The demand for jet fuel will 
continue its climb—accompanied by 
increasingly stringent quality specifica- 
tions. 

Hydrocracking is just one step be- 
yond ordinary catalytic cracking. But 
it’s a big step. The hydrogen enhances 
the catalytic action, helps rip apart 
carbon atoms. Thus, hydrocracking is 
more efficient than catalytic cracking 
in breaking high-molecular-weight hy- 
drocarbons down to lighter molecules. 
Hydrocracking does this at lower tem- 
peratures. 


of premium 


It means that a refiner can take 
furnace oils worth 10-15¢/gal. and 
make gasoline worth 23-30¢/gal. 

Choice: Right now there are four 
major hydrocracking processes avail- 
able for licensing from four firms: 
(1) Isocracking, from California Re- 
search Corp. (San Francisco); (2) Uni- 
cracking, from Union Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles); (3) Lomax from 
Universal Oil Products (Chicago); 
(3) H-Oil from Hydrocarbon Research 
(New York). 

Isocracking (CW, Oct. 24, ’59, 
p. 39) has had the benefit of almost 
two years of commercial operation. 
Running at the parent company of Cal 
Research, Standard Oil (California) 
(Richmond, Calif.), the process has just 
been through a new evaluation. Ran- 
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Who’s Doing What in Hydrocracking 
Plant Data 


20,000 bbis./- 
day capacity 
producing gaso- 
line and by- 
product coke 


2,200-b/d. ca- Due 
pacity to convert onstream 
diesel oil and this June 
cracked naphtha 

into gasoline 


Standard Oil Isocracking 1,000-b/d. ca- Operating 
(California) pacity; feeds (up almost 
to 800-900 F two years 
boiling point) 
are cracked to 
gasoline 


Standard Oil isocracking 7,500-b/d.ca- Duetobe 

(Ohio) pacity to convert onstream 
straight-run and end of ’61 
cracked gas into 
gasoline; invest- 
ment: about $5 
million 
20,000-b/d. ca- 
pacity; estima- 
ted investment: 
$20 million 





Status Location 


Starting 
to build 


Company Process 


Golden Eagie 
Refining Co. 





Lomax Torrance, Calif. 


Santa Fe Springs, 
Calif. 


Richmond, Calif. 


Toledo, O. 


Tidewater 


‘ Isocracking 
Oil Co. 


Estimated Avon, Calif. 
completion 


late '62 





Unconfirmed 





Caminol Co. 


Douglas Oil Co. 
of California 


Maruzen Oil Co. 


Lomax 


Lomax or 
Isocracking 


lsocracking 
Lomax 


Signal Oil & 
Gas Co. 


Hanford, Calif. 
Paramount, Calif. 


Japan 


Houston, Tex. 





dom check of the data shows operat- 
ing and investment figures up to 25% 
more attractive than previously. 

Basically, Isocracking consists of a 
unit to remove sulfur and nitrogen 
compounds from the feed—Cal Re- 
search’s HDN process—plus catalytic 
reforming. (In some cases sulfur and 
nitrogen removal may not be needed.) 
Feed is combined with hydrocarbon 
recycle and makeup hydrogen streams, 
then heated to reactor inlet tempera- 
ture. The mixture passes down 
through a fixed-bed catalytic reactor. 
Of the reaction products, a hydrogen- 
rich stream is recycled and the liquid 
phase is fed to a distillation train, 
where the desired products are re- 
covered. 

Typical feeds are cracked naphthas, 
cycle oils and other distillate stocks, 
which are in perennial oversupply in 
California. Consequently, Isocracking, 
like the other hydrocracking processes, 
has had most acceptance in the West. 

Isocracking, however, found its 
first licensee in *59 in the midconti- 
nent region. Standard Oil (Ohio) 
bought the process for its Toledo re- 
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finery. Its reasons for choosing Iso- 
cracking: California Research had full- 
scale operating experience with the 
process; and a reasonable payout— 
then about three years—seemed as- 
sured. Typical evaluations now show 
a 2.6-year payout (after taxes at an 
East Coast refinery or West Coast 
coking refinery) for middle distillate 
conversion. Tidewater was the second 
Isocracking licensee (CW, Nov. 12, 
60, p. 82). 

Unicracking (CW, Nov. 21, ’59, 
p. 172) hasn't landed a customer yet, 
but several firms are reported to be 
interested. The big hurdle is lack of 
commercial data. Unicracking has 
been through pilot-plant evaluation, 
is at a disadvantage with respect to 
Isocracking, which has had two years’ 
commercial operation. 

Unicracking and Isocracking are 
very similar. Union says that its proc- 
ess can handle high-sulfur and nitro- 
gen-content feeds, yield products of 
low sulfur and nitrogen content. Iso- 
cracking cleans similar feeds in its 
first step. 


Unicracking uses two stages of 


fixed-bed catalytic reactors. Hydrogen 
is recycled back to the makeup hy- 
drogen. And the reactor effluent is 
fractioned to separate butanes, fuel 
gas, diesel blend stock and gasoline. 

Lomax is getting several new takers. 
Several independent refiners, whose op- 
erations rely heavily on Universal Oil 
Products’ processes, are about to add 
UOP’s Lomax. 

The process itself (CW, April 2, 
60, p. 62) has a number of appeal- 
ing features. It’s flexible. Feed mate- 
rial can include kerosines, diesel 
fuels, catalytic cycle oils, vacuum gas 
oils, coker distillates and other dis- 
tillates from catalytic or thermal op- 
erations. 

So Lomax can fit in behind the 
catalytic cracker or replace it alto- 
gether, although other hydrocrackers 
can also do this. And Lomax can 
convert higher-boiling fractions into 
middle distillates—to meet winter sea- 
son needs and the needs of mid-U:S. 
and Eastern markets—or into gasoline, 
which is in greatest demand in the 
summer. 

Lomax unit operating costs for pro- 
cessing 9,800 bbls./day of 400-650 
F virgin distillate would be as follows. 
Operating costs in cents/barrel are: 
labor, supervision, and administrative 
overhead, 1.65¢; utilities, 19¢; lab- 
oratory, 0.25¢; catalyst and chemi- 
cals, 3.50¢; and maintenance, local 
taxes and insurance, 6.55¢. This adds 
up to 30.95¢. 

An illustration of payout on invest- 
ment (before income tax) including 
Lomax, a Platformer, fluid catalyst 
cracking, gas conversion, alkylation 
and polymerization—all the integrated 
refinery units—comes to the follow- 
ing: 2.5 years for an_ excess-fluid 
catalytic cracker feed; 1.5 years for a 
400-650 F virgin distillate feed. 

H-Oil is claimed to handle feeds 
with the widest range of boiling 
points. This Hydrocarbon Research 
process is finding its greatest accept- 
ance in Europe, where it will be used 
to convert very heavy gas oils into 
furnace oil. European markets are 
hungry for furnace oil, not gasoline 
—the reverse of the case in the US. 

This process, unlike the others, uses 
an ebullating bed of catalyst. Hydro- 
carbon Research feels that this pro- 
vides intimate contact between oil, 
hydrogen and catalyst, thereby in- 
creasing catalyst utilization. Also, 
catalyst can be added and removed 
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Enjay helps reduce cost of 90°C vinyl wire insulation... 


An important part of Enjay Technical 
Service is developing useful new prod- 
ucts that reduce costs, yet maintain 
performance. Ditridecyl phthalate for 
use in plasticizing vinyl wire insula- 
tion is a good example of this research 
activity. By tests, such as the oven 
aging shown above, Enjay was able to 
prove that DTDP, made from Enjay 
tridecyl alcohol, performs as an effi- 
cient, non-volatile plasticizer for 90°C 
wire — yet reduces plasticizer cost. 


EXCITING NEW PRODUCTS 


Test results, at right, show that the 
insulation exceeds the U.L. Specifica- 
tions. 

Enjay research facilities and tech- 
nical skills are available to customers 
in the vinyl wire, film and sheeting 
industries. 

If you would like to receive a free 
copy of our new Technical Bulletin No. 
20 on Enjay oxo alcohol for plasti- 
cizers, write to 15 West 51st Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


THROUGH PETRO-CHEMISTRY 


ENJAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


«a DIVISION OF HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


TEST RESULTS: 7 DAYS @ 121°C 


U.L. Specification 
Minimum 
65% retention 
65% retention 


Elongation 

Tensile Strength 
Dielectric Strength 
Insulation Resistance* 


* 1 day and 7 days @ 113°C. 


OTDP 
Plasticizer 
100% retention 
101% retention 
127% retention 
0.36 megohm 
based on 
1000 ft. 


PETROCHEMICALS 
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* Halleo 
Polyglycol 
Esters 


Mono & Di Esters 


Molecular weights 
from 200 to 6,000 


Liquids, soft solids, 
solids 


Special polyglycol esters 
made to specification 


Water dispersible or water soluble.. 


LAURATES 
OLEATES 
RICINOLEATES 
STEARATES 
TALLATES 
OTHERS 


For complete information and 
prices, write or phone 


Se C.P Hall G 


of Illinois 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 





5251 W. 73rd St., Chicago 38, Illinois 
NEWARK * AKRON * CHICAGO 
MEMPHIS * LOS ANGELES 
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ENGINEERING 


from the system semicontinuously. 

Operating pressures, when working 
on vacuum distillation residuals, are 
about 3,000 psig. And the tempera- 
ture is about 800 F. Hydrogen con- 
sumption is about 1,000 std.cu.ft./- 
barrel of feed. 

An H-Oil plant of 20,000-bbls./day 
capacity would require about 20 mil- 
lion std.cu.ft./day of hydrogen. Tide- 
water Oil Co., which is getting a 
20,000-bbls./day Isocracker, is said 
to be shopping for a very big—SO- 
million-std.cu.ft./day — hydrogen 
plant. But Tidewater’s Avon, Calif., 
plant is a large complex with other 
possible hydrogen applications. And 
H-Oil’s requirements may not be 
lower than Isocracking’s because the 
feed to the two hydrocrackers may 
differ widely. Also the H-Oil 20- 
million-std.cu.ft./day figure assumes 
a proportionate scaleup from _pilot- 
plant data. 

If Tidewater gets a 50-million-std. 
cu.ft./day hydrogen plant to accom- 
pany its Avon Isocracker, it will be 
one of the largest hydrogen plants 
ever built. Right now, Tidewater is 
getting a 30-million-std.cu.ft./day 
hydrogen plant from Selas Corp. (Phil- 
adelphia) for its Delaware City, Del., 
refinery. But there’s no telling whether 
Tidewater is thinking about another 
hydrocracking unit at this Eastern 
location. (These large hydrogen plants 
compare to hydrogen capacities rang- 
ing up to about 35,000 std.cu.ft./- 
day at ammonia plants, traditionally 
among the biggest hydrogen con- 
sumers.) 

Other Processes: Besides the four 
hydrocracking processes available for 
licensing, several large oil firms are 
developing their own. Gulf is reported 
to have its own process at Harmon- 
ville, Pa. Socony Mobil has devel- 
oped its own catalyst—platinum on a 
solid base of silica and high-acidity 
alumina—but does not talk of a proc- 
ess. Esso has reportedly been seeking 
a very large source of hydrogen, 
which could be for a proprietary hy- 
drocracking process. 

Hydrogen Perk-Up: Contractors 
that build hydrogen plants are perking 
up to the needs of hydrocracking units. 
Although some refiners have enough 
hydrogen on hand from reforming 
operations, others will need more 
hydrogen capacity. 

Hydrogen needs are crucial in eval- 
uation of the economics of hydro- 


cracking. A small oil refiner will have 
trouble raising the capital for a hydro- 
cracking unit alone. If he must tack 
on hydrogen investment—even though 
the cost of hydrogen plants is going 
down—the burden becomes heavy 
indeed. 

On the other hand, refiners may 
have hydrogen off-gas from reformers 
that could be put to good use in a 
hydrocracker. And since the market 
is swinging toward higher aromatic- 
containing motor fuels, a surge in 
reforming capacity is likely in the 
next few years. 

The Market: The reason why West 
Coast refiners are more interested in 
hydrocracking than the Texas firms 
stems from the varying market pic- 
ture. Product prices and demand dif- 
fer greatly according to location. 

On the West Coast, demand for 
furnace oil and other high-boiling 
fractions is typically low, while the 
call for gasoline is strong. In Europe, 
where refineries usually lack catalytic 
cracking units, hydrocracking is in 
strong demand for different reasons. 
There, very high-boiling stock is the 
feed; it’s cracked into furnace oil, not 
all the way to gasoline, as is done on 
the U.S. West Coast. 

Capital Needed: The major stum- 
bling block to new hydrocracking 
units is lack of capital. Independent 
oil refiners look uneasily at an invest- 
ment of several million dollars. “To 
us, it’s the equivalent of a $200- 
million investment by the big boys,” 
says one independent oil man. 

But for the long-term, hydrocrack- 
ing is on sound ground. Jet fuel and 
high-octane automobile gasoline are 
products with rising sales curves. 

New refineries in Europe and Japan 
—even established ones like Maruzen 
Oil Co.—will, almost without doubt, 
get hydrocrackers. 

Just which process will win out is 
hard to say at this point. Lomax and 
Isocracking are vying for leadership 
today. But Lomax is about to move 
into the No. 1 spot on the strength of 
increasing domestic orders and Euro- 
pean attention. And H-Oil developers 
say that they too have a few European 
jobs on hand. One thing is clear: 
hydrocracking is here to stay. 

Also plainly evident is the advent 
of a new market for hydrogen. Hy- 
drogen plants ultimately may become 
a refinery necessity, be regarded as a 
utility. 











TO BRING CAUSTIC CLEANING 


ADD PFIZER GLUCONATES 10 
YOUR CAUSTIC FORMULATIONS FOR: 
BDOTILE WASHING « 
RUST REMOVAL « 


ALUMINUM EICH- 


ING - STRIDDING 
DAINT FROM STEEL 


Give your customers more efficient caustic 
cleaning compounds by adding Pfizer Gluco- 
nates to your formulations. 


Bottles will wash up sparkling clean, free 
of haze and rust spots. More efficient alu- 
minum label removal will be possible. Scale 
will not develop on bottle washing equipment. 


Pfizer Gluconates make possible outstand- 
ing rust removal compounds that not only 
dissolve rust but help retard after-rust. Also, 





when added to standard alkaline cleaning 
compounds a small amount of gluconate 
helps remove light rust films. 


In aluminum etching compounds Pfizer 
Gluconates prevent hard, adherent scale 
from forming—efficiently and economically. 
You use very little gluconate yet are sure of 
an even, uniform etch. 


And Pfizer Gluconates improve efficiency 
in caustic paint-stripping compounds — by 
increasing the rate of paint film removal and 
permitting free rinsing of paint-stripped 
metal. The usual after-film of iron oxide is 
eliminated. 


Now Available —new Pfizer Sodium Gluconate 
Granular. This new mesh size lends itself to 
mechanical blending with granular caustic to 
produce uniform dry caustic-gluconate 
combinations. 


Make sure your line of caustic cleaning 
formulations is up-to-date by using Pfizer 


UP-TO-DATE 


Gluconates. For further information write: 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Chemical 
Division, Brooklyn 6, New York. 


Please send me Technical Bulletin 102, 
“Pfizer Products for Chemical Cleaning” 
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GATX builds them all! 


Kanigen® lined cars 


a 





Standard flued-dome cars , 





Liquid oxygen cars 


Large capacity cars 


If your product is a liquid, GATX builds—or can build—a tank 


ear to transport it; maintains a nation-wide network of shops 
for service and upkeep. 


No capital investment... when you ship GATX! 


GATX 


Tank Car Division STI ealy 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION WD CORPORATION 
1385 South LaSalle Street * Chicago 3, Illinois 
Offices in principal cities sansa V mann 
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ADMINISTRATION 


GAF’s Dinkins (left) and Shelton pinpoint new objectives in growth, products, markets. 


A Regrouped GAF Grooms for Growth 


Despite its well-known ownership 
problems, General Aniline & Film 
Corp. (New York) is anything but 
glum about its future. It is ready for 
more expansion, has plans for profit- 
able new products and is already 
reaping gains from its recent reorgani- 
zation. 

Brightly coloring the picture are 
GAF’s steadily rising profits. Last 
year’s net earnings after taxes were 
$7.2 million on sales of $160 million. 
And ’61’s figures should be still high- 
er, Philip M. Dinkins, GAF president 
and chief executive officer, told 
CHEMICAL WEEK last week (in °54 
earnings were $2,519,000 on $104,- 
964,000 sales.) 

New Command Chain: Also largely 
contributing to the optimism is the 
smooth operation of the new organi- 
zation. Aim of the new plan—two 
group vice-presidents and a general 
manager (International Group) report 
directly to Dinkins (chart, p. 40), along 
with an executive vice-president and 


a vice-president each for sales and 
development—was to clarify responsi- 
bility. And, says Dinkins, this has in- 
deed been the case. (Dinkins, in turn, 
reports to the board of directors— 
appointed by the U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral—which is now headed by Thomas 
A. Morgan, former president and 
chairman of Sperry Corp. and a GAF 
director since °51.) 

The setup of the new Chemical 
Group (an internal title) exemplifies 
the streamlining under the new or- 
ganization plan. The Chemical Group 
is headed by a vice-president, who 
reports directly to the president. Re- 
porting to this vice-president are gen- 
eral managers for each of three divi- 
sions: Antara Chemicals, Collway Pig- 
ments and General Dyestuff Co. Each 
division has its own manufacturing, 
sales and research, which are co- 
ordinated at the group level. 

Under the old system, dyestuffs and 
chemicals were handled by one divi- 
sion (Dyestuff & Chemical Division) 


under a general manager who re- 
ported to a management committee, 
of which the president and corporate 
vice-presidents were members. 

Collway was a separate organi- 
zation with its own president, who 
also reported to the management 
committee. The effect of the change 
has been to clearly separate the han- 
dling of dyes, chemicals and pigments, 
set up responsibilities that don’t over- 
lap and continue to economize on such 
services as purchasing and personnel. 

Begun last September and com- 
pleted this month, the reorganization 
has another aim besides bringing 
greater efficiency and profitability to 
GAF’s operation. That, according to 
Dinkins, is to “set the stage for fur- 
ther expansion.” 

Expansion Inhibitor: Because the 
U. S. government holds 98% of GAF 
stock, GAF must make acquisitions 
for cash rather than through the often 
more expedient device of exchange 
of shares. Ownership of the stock, 
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Chemical group head reports to president in new GAF organization 
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Collway Pigments 
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which was seized as alien property 
during World War II, is currently in 
litigation. Interhandel, a Swiss hold- 
ing company, claims that 94.8% of 
the stock should be returned to it. 
Two percent of GAF stock is un- 
contested, owned by approximately 
1,300 minority stockholders, and is 
traded over-the-counter. (Although 
the stock has not paid dividends, fu- 
ture payments are considered likely.) 

While Attorney General Robert F. 
Kennedy has said he would like to 
“get rid of” GAF, he hasn’t specified 
how the Justice Dept. would do this. 
The suit by Interhandel is perhaps a 
year away from being tried and An- 
drew F. Oehmann, executive assistant 
to the Attorney General, is pessimis- 
tic about the outlook for an out-of- 
court settlement. He says that the bur- 
den of proof of ownership is on In- 
terhandel but that the latter has not 
yet offered to negotiate. 
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However, Dinkins tells CHEMICAI 
WEEK that GAF has accomplished 
acquisitions despite its handicap (e.g., 
in late °60, the company purchased 
the principal assets of Grant Photo 
Products, Inc., to strengthen Ansco 
Division’s position in making indus- 
trial photographic papers). And GAF 
is looking ahead to other acquisi- 
tions. 

Product Plans: Laced throughout 
GAF’s new organization is the em- 
phasis on marketing know-how, a 
symptom of tougher selling conditions 
generally being experienced in the 
CPI. 

Harold G. Shelton, vice-president 
of the Chemical Group, is market- 
oriented, having joined GAF in °45 
as sales manager of Antara Chemi- 
cals, moving up to director of mar- 
keting of GAF’s Dyestuff and Chemi- 
cal Division (’57), general manager 
(58) and vice-president and group ex- 


ecutive of the Chemical Group ('60). 

One Shelton chore will be to lop 
off nonprofitable items from his 
group’s broad list of products—now 
including 1,066 dyes, 314 pigments, 
656 chemicals. But he is also bent 
on pushing research dollars into areas 
where they may return the most on 
the investment. GAF spends about $7 
million annually on all its research 
operations. 

Each of the Chemical Group’s three 
divisions has its own research facilities 
and can draw on the group’s central 
research in Easton, Pa. The Photo 
& Repro Group, under Leopold Eck- 
ler, consists of the Ansco and Ozalid 
Divisions, each of which has its own 
research labs as well. 

Reactive dyes for synthetic fibers 
(acrylics and polyesters) are a top re- 
search project at General Dyestuff 
(CW, March 25, p. 53). So are chlor- 
ine-stable textile and detergent bright- 





Job Designed 
Chemicals... 


for chemicals as any package can be, look to Chase for just the right bag to meet your needs. 
Nobody knows more about bag materials and bagmaking than Chase. Chase makes chemical 
bags of paper, textile, and polyethylene, or combinations of these materials. Every material is 
tested to assure maximum strength, minimum bulk, superlative moisture protection, lowest cost. 
And Chase engineers are constantly looking for new ways to solve chemical packaging problems, 
working with the chemical industry to design and provide exactly the right bag. For example, a 
new, super-strong Chase heavy-gauge polyethylene bag permits safe storage of hygroscopic 
chemicals, even outdoors, for months. . . in any weather! Want sound, impartial advice about the 
best packaging material for any chemicals? Call your Chase Man. Or a letter direct to us will bring 
facts about economical Chase packaging for any chemical product—even some semi-liquids. 
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—CGHASE BAG COMPANY 


355 Lexington Avenue » New York 17, N.Y, 


MULTIWALLS + TEXTILE + PLASTIC AND LAMINATED BAGS + CONSUMER-SIZE PAPER BAGS 
AND OTHER PACKAGING MATERIALS 





We'll find 

the RIGHT 
PLANT SITE 
for You... 


in the Southeast Coastal 6 


On the scent for a new plant or warehouse site? Then by all 
means don't stop tracking until you've let Atlantic Coast Line 
tell you about the opportunities and show you the sites in the 
fast expanding Southeast Coastal 6. 


Our industrial development speci 
six-state area from top to bottom: 
facilities, tax structures, growth po 
know where the sites are. If they 
for you from the scores already cl 


alists know this prospering 
it’s resources, transportation 
tential—the works! And they 
can’t pull out the right one 
assified in their files, they'll 


go out and hunt till you're satisfied. 


Just tell them your requirements. A letter, phone call or wire is 
all it takes to put Coast Line on the trail for you. No obligation; 


all inquiries held confidential. 
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ATLANTIC 


COAST LINE 


RAILROAD 
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Department K 451 
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eners capable of carving a $5-million 
niche in the $17-million brightener 
market. 

Antara Chemicals is working on a 
complicated product line that includes 
surface-active agents (emphasis on 
nonionics), heavy chemicals, carbonyl 
iron and other metal-organics, chemi- 
cal intermediates (principally dye and 
pigment-formers), acetylene chemi- 
cals, and ultraviolet absorbers (insuf- 
ficient solubility in polyolefins is the 
big problem). 

Among the acetylene chemicals in 
which GAF has a heavy stake, are 
polyvinylpyrrotidone (PVP, which is 
made at Calvert City, Ky.), and a new 
insoluble version of PVP—that’s being 
touted as an absorber of tannins in 
brewing, as a possible cigarette filter 
and for removing noxious chemicals 
such as phenol from waste water at 
refineries. Butenediol is also thought 
to be headed for big markets. For pro- 
tecting polyethylene from sunlight 
Antara has a new benzophenone de- 
rivative that, it says, “looks good.” 

Collway Pigments Division is look- 
ing for new, lightfast, bleed-resistant, 
colorful entries into the $55-million 
organic pigments market. One new 
product: phthalocyanine green, which 
is yellower than others, permits this 
durable pigment to be use! in a wide 
variety of color blends that feature 
heat stability. Constantly mounting 
plastics-molding temperatures are be- 
hind the drive for heat-stable pig- 
ments. 

Long-term GAF research objectives 
include agricultural chemicals (e.g., 
nematocides), where it has “some 
interesting leads”; pharmaceuticals 
(“we're working with some leading 
drug companies”); and the vinyl ether 
family of acetylene derivatives. On 
the horizon: a new polyamide derived 
from acetylene. 

Export Growth: GAF has had start- 
ling success in the export field, now 
maintains sales outlets in 73 foreign 
countries among them: Liechtenstein, 
Tahiti, Surinam, Israel. Export sales 
reached a new peak last year (GAF 
won't give details), and are expected 
to keep rising. International opera- 
tions are headed by William Hansot. 
That’s the plan for the rest of GAF, 
for that matter, a target its manage- 
ment thinks is within striking—if not 
necessarily easy—reach; in any case, 
the company is set up now to handle 
any new business that it wins. 





KEY CHANGES 


J. Earl Burrell to vice-president of 
operations for the chemical division, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. (Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.). 


Thomas F. O’Neil to chairman of 
the board, General Tire & Rubber 
Co. (Akron, O.). 


Irving Roberts to vice-president, 
Reynolds Metals Co. (Richmond, Va.). 


Zenas Crocker to executive vice- 
president, Nixon-Baldwin Chemicals 
Inc. (Nixon, N. J.). 


Ted W. Swift to vice-president; 
Joseph G. Hartsig to assistant vice- 
president, Arizona Fertilizer and 
Chemical Co. (Phoenix). 


Glenn P. Roddey to president; 
John C. McGregor and James Mc- 
Farland to the board of directors, 
Rozilda Laboratories, Inc. (Long Is- 
land City, N. Y.), manufacturer of 
surface-active agents and organic 
chemicals. 


James M. Ewell to the board of 
directors, Procter & Gamble (Cincin- 
nati). 


Dsnald A. Detmer to controller; 
Frank C. Horton to general plant 
manager; William J. McGhee to man- 


. . 4 
ager of research and engineering, 


Standard Ultramarine & Color Co. 
(Huntington, West Va.). 


Lewis W. MacNaughton to chair- 
man of the board of directors, Trans- 
nuclear Corp. (Westwood, N. J.), sub- 
sidiary of Isotopes, Inc. 


Amory Houghton to chairman of 
the executive committee, Corning 
Glass Works (Corning, N.Y.). 


Marshall M. Manns to manager of 
Agricultural Chemical Sales, Great 
Lakes Chemical Corp. (Los Angeles). 


Thomas B. Richey, Jr., to vice- 
president and member of the board 
of directors, Malmstrom Chemical 
Corp. (Newark, N. J.). 


Grant A. Brown to the board of 
directors, Amoco Chemicals Corp. 
(Chicago). 


Donald A. Bender to the board of 
directors, The Carwin Co. (North 
Haven, Conn.). 





PROBLEM: 


HANDLE SARAN RESIN IN BULK 
WITHOUT DANGER OF CONTAMINATION 


SOLUTION: 


USE PROVEN U.S. SEALDBIN CONTAINERS 


. ee " 


4 > BY 


Loading Saran into U.S. Sealdbins in a 
completely closed system guarantees 
protection from outside contaminates. 


Rugged U.S. Sealdbins are their own 
weather-resistant, hermetically sealed 
warehouses — unaffected by exposure. 


“ae | 


‘ 


Transferred indoors, U.S. Sealdbins are unloaded in a completely closed system. 
From filling, to storage, to emptying, Saran Resin remains free of contamination. 


Pictured above, U.S. Sealdbins are handling Saran Resin at Dow Chem- 
ical Company’s Midland, Michigan, plant. Made of high-strength cord 
fabric and custom-compounded synthetic rubber, U.S. Sealdbins are 
rated tops in weather and corrosion resistance. Collapsible, they can be 
returned in but a fraction of their outbound space. Find out how much 
time, labor and money U.S. Sealdbins can save in your operation. 
Write, wire or phone 


US 


TRANSPORTATION PRODUCTS DEPT. 


United States Rubber 


10 Eagle St., Providence, R. |., DExter 1-4000 
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SAPP 
simplifies success 


His wife won’t blame him for sampling his amateur “chefing” before serving 
her...and though he’ll be inclined to take full credit, manufacturers of refrig- 
erated doughs know that Victor SAPP #4 cinched this successful bake. 
Getting the right phosphate leavening combination for doughnuts, cake mixes, 
or for commercial-type baking powders and creams isn’t just luck either. 
Each of Victor’s many grades of sodium acid pyrophosphate has been pro- 
duced to meet this variety of complex and diverse leavening functions. With 
Victor’s SAPP on the job, quality, uniformity and dependability of leavening 
performance are assured. e. 


So whether you’re searching for the best 
leavening combination for your product. . . 
or just looking for information about the 
use of phosphates in the food industry. 
You'll find that “It Pays to See Victor.”’ 




















k'yrex’ fights fires 


These candidates will be full-fledged firefighters in 
another few weeks . . . and just like Fyrex®, one of 
Victor’s ammonium phosphate mixtures, they’ll be on 
duty ’round the clock, safeguarding lives and property. 


Victor flameproofing compounds add “built in’’ fire- 
resistance to materials such as wood, interior wall 
board, ceiling tile, insulation, textiles and paper. Flex- 
ible Fyrex" helps “wet out” heavy fabrics and at the 
same time softens and improves their “handle.” In 
paints, where a non-crystalline surface is important, 
Victamide® assures a continuous surface, and greater 
pigment dispersion. 


If flameproofing is a hot item with you, send for the 
Flameproofing Victafile listed on the coupon. You'll 
soon see why ... “It Pays to See Victor.” 


VICTOR 
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Research 
develops versatility 


Through concentrated research, Victor scientists have 
developed entire new families of organophosphorus 
compounds. Matter of fact, the number of related de- 
rivatives that can be produced has yet to be counted. 


What does count though, is that Victor researchers 
literally impart versatility to phosphorus chemicals. 
Regardless of its scope, if an application or production 
problem involves an organophosphorus compound or 
a derivative, chances are that Victor’s special products 
and research laboratory personnel can help. They’ll 
welcome the opportunity to discuss your individual 
requirements in either pilot plant or commercial 
quantities. 


Why not start by sending for a list of our organophos- 
phorus chemicals? Just check the coupon on the back 


page and you'll soon see why research chemists have 
found “It Pays to See Victor.” 





VICTOR | 


Division of Stauffer chemical Company 
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ETS 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS, Dept. < 
Division of Stauffer Chemical Company 
155 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Please send 


Technical Release 
“Use of Phosphates in the Food Industry” 


Flameproofing Victafile 
Victor Product Folder 
Research and Development Victafile 


Would appreciate additional information on: 





Name 
Company 


Address 


City Zone State 
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THANKS TO STPP! 


V-C Sodium Tripolyphosphate 
(STPP) imparts superior cleaning 
properties to modern cleaning com- 
pounds. It softens water . . . boosts 





V-C Sodium Tripolyphosphate 
pH of 1% solution 9.7 
P.0, content 57.6% 
Orthophosphates as Na,HPO, 0.75% 
Cl 0.2% 
Water Insoluble 0.01% 
Bulk Density 60-70 Ibs. per cu. ft. 
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detergency in a soap or detergent... 
and serves as a powerful emulsifying 
agent, keeping soil particles in sus- 
pension and preventing redisposition 
on cleaned surfaces. 


V-C Sodium Tripolyphosphate is 
a white, anhydrous, free-flowing ma- 
terial— available in granular and 
powdered form. Produced entirely 
under V-C control—starting from 
V-C’s own phosphate mines—it is 
of the highest quality and purity. 


Today, V-C Sodium Tripolyphos- 
phate is solving problems for scores 
of different products and processes. 
For example, these include: wash- 
day products, oil well drilling, 
cement, cheese processing, water 
paint, and metallurgical procedures. 
Perhaps this versatile chemical can 
be of help to you. For samples and 
more information, write to: 


Virginia -Carolina Chemical Corporation 
401 East Main Street, Richmond 8, Virginia 


Phosphorus Chemicals 





INTERNATIONAL 


Heavy Role of Exports in Dutch Chemical Sales 


1957 


(million dollars) Sales 


1959 


Exports Exports 





Nitrogen, phosphate 
fertilizers 105 


Rayon and synthetic 
fibers 66 


Plastics 60 
| Pharmaceuticals 56S 
Paints, printinginks | SO 
Soaps, detergents, 
___Cleaningagents | 39 
Dextrin, adhesives, 
|___ textile auxiliaries =| 21 — 
Pigments, dyestuffs, 
enamel frits 21 
Essential oilsand _ 
essences (synthetic)}| 18 
Flavors, perfumes 18 


Cosmetics, polishes, 
__ lubricants — 1.16) 37.5% | 
| Gases, cz carbides _ bet 12) 16.7% | 
| Lightchemicals = [104 58.7% 
Heavy chemicals 66 39.4% 


Totals 644 49.7% 


ers 
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_ 51.7% 





_ 66.7% | 
51. — 
$7.1% | 
18.6% a % 


) 70.9% 
57.9% 

_ 51.4% 
__ 22.1% 








12.8% 10.3% 


66.7% | 70.8% 
66.7% 68.2% 


77.8% 
77.8% 


(77.8% 
__ 77.8% 


38.9% 

2 16.7% 
70.8% ass 
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Rotterdam, biggest port in Europe, 
serves as gateway to Common Market. 








Holland: Hub for US. Investors 


Internationally minded U.S. chemi- Dow’s subsidiary, Nederlandsche nology from The Glidden Co. (Cleve- 





cal companies are placing new plants 
throughout the length and breadth of 
Europe. But of all the countries they 
are favoring, in or out of the Common 
Market, tiny Holland is drawing the 
highest concentration of new plants. 

After World War II and up to the 
beginning of this year, 39 non-Dutch 
chemical companies had launched 
subsidiaries in the Netherlands and 
33 had set up joint ventures or other- 
wise participated with Dutch groups. 
All but a handful of the outside in- 
vestors are U.S. firms. 

Right now a batch of new USS. 
ventures are under construction or are 
freshly onstream in Holland. 

Allied has chosen the Netherlands 
to launch its first European opera- 
tion. Earlier this year it bought half 
interest in Chemische Industries 
Synres, a resin producer, and plans to 
build a phthalic anhydride plant at 
Synres’ Hoek site. 


Dow, which has operated a terminal 
and warehouse facility at Rotterdam 
for several years, will this spring put 
onstream a $2-million styrene-buta- 
diene latex plant. Nearby, Dow and 
the Dutch giant Staatsmijnen (State 
Mines) are building a $10.6-million 
phenol plant. 

Du Pont has moved into Holland 
with two major plants—an Orlon 
plant, due onstream this year, and a 
Delrin acetal resin plant, which it 
hopes to complete in ’62. They are on 
adjacent sites at Dordrecht, near 
Rotterdam. 

Cyprus Mines Corp. (Los Angeles) 
has formed—with Albatros Superfos- 
faatfabrieken (part of the Royal 
Dutch Salt Group)—a subsidiary, Al- 
batros Sulphuric Acid and Chemical 
Works, which is building a sulfuric 
acid plant and (with another Dutch 
company, The Billiton Co.) a titanium 
pigment plant, which will use tech- 


land, O.). 

Hercules Powder Co.’s Dutch sub- 
sidiary—operating as the company’s 
sales and service center for continental 
Europe and the Near and Middle East 
since ’25—is building its first plant, a 
30-million-lbs./year rosin derivatives 
unit. It’s due onstream in the second 
quarter of this year. 

Goodrich Chemical’s joint subsidi- 
ary with AKU, Ciago, is winding up a 
major expansion of its synthetic rub- 
ber plant. Heyden Newport, which 
acquired its Dutch subsidiary, Transi- 
col, last year, is building a synthetic 
rubber catalyst plant. Archer-Daniels- 
Midland’s affiliate, Scado, will soon 
have onstream a new phthalic an- 
hydride plant, paid for in part with 
ADM’s ploughed-back profits. Penn- 
salt’s subsidiary, Vondelingenplaat, is 
building a new organic sulfur com- 
pound plant. And Polyvinyl Chemicals 
is negotiating to build a polymers 
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plant this year through a majority- 
owned subsidiary. 

And a few weeks ago Esso unveiled 
its plans for one of the biggest and 
most important foreign investments so 
far in the Netherlands. It will build a 
$17-million aromatics plant alongside 
the 5-million-tons/year refinery it 
put onstream last year at Rotterdam. 
The new plant’s capacity: 220,000 
metric tons/year of benzene, tolu- 
ene, xylene and xylene-related prod- 
ucts. Engineering studies are under 
way, and the new project—biggest 
plant of its kind in Europe—is due 
onstream in mid-’63. 

More than U.S.: So far, foreign 
investment in Holland’s chemical in- 
dustry since World War II has been 
almost exclusively from the USS. 
Italy's Montecatini is one exception. 
Last year it built a nitrogen fertilizer 
plant in southern Holland through its 
65% -owned subsidiary, Nederlandaise 
de l’Azote. And it formed Rotter- 
damse Polyolefinen Maatschappij with 
Shell (Shell owns 60% interest) to 
build a polypropylene plant alongside 
Shell’s Pernis refinery. France’s St. 
Gobain owns a phosphate fertilizer 
plant at Sas van Ghent, also in the 
Southern region, and Belgium’s Sol- 
vay owns a Salt electrolysis plant near 
Roermond. 

Britain’s Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries will probably launch the largest 
foreign chemical venture in Holland. 
ICI has leased a 300-acre site near 
the refineries on Rotterdam’s New 
Waterway and plans to build a com- 
plex to produce petrochemicals, “in- 
cluding plastics and related products,” 
probably paints, dyestuffs, general and 
heavy organic chemicals. This would 
make it one of the most highly inte- 
grated and largest complexes in Hol- 
land. 

Drawing Cards: This all represents 
a great deal of investment in such a 
small country. The reasons are many. 
As a member of the European Com- 
mon Market, of course, Holland gives 
access to a much broader market 
than it alone represents. And through 
the already full-fledged Benelux union 
—with Belgium and Luxembourg— 
investors in Holland have free access 
to a market of 20 million people. 

Moreover, Dutch labor is about the 
most stable, and among the lowest 
paid, in Western Europe (CW, April 
8, p. 41). A solid, stable currency 
and a government actively encourag- 
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ing foreign investment have also been 
important in drawing investors. 

But by far the most important fac- 
tor in the appeal of the Netherlands 
is geographic. Holland is not only a 
part of the Common Market; it is also 
to a considerable extent the gateway 
to and from the Common Market. On 
the Rhine and the network of other 
waterways, heavy barges can haul 
commodities from Holland’s North Sea 
ports, and from most areas inside 
Holland, to the industrial heartland of 
Europe—Germany’s Ruhr, and _ be- 
yond to Germany’s industrial centers 
at Hanover, Frankfurt and Mannheim 
and to eastern France, Belgium and 
Switzerland (map, p. 57). 

Holland’s waterways now run a 
total of 5,000 miles; ships with a dead- 
weight capacity of more than 80 tons 
can navigate on 2,800 miles of this 
system, while 930 miles are open to 
vessels of over 1,000 tons. 

These canals will become even 
more important as plans for develop- 
ing Europe’s waterways are com- 
pleted: widening the Meuse at the 
bottleneck north of Liege, Belgium; 
canalizing the Moselle in France; 
making the Neckar navigable as far 
as Stuttgart; and connecting the Rhine, 
Main and Danube rivers, linking 
Rotterdam with southeastern Europe. 

Backing up Holland’s waterway sys- 
tem is a good network of railroads 
and highways. 

Port of Entry:* The gateway to 
this vast inland waterway is Rotter- 
dam, which has become the largest 
port in Europe, and second in the 
world only to New York. At the 
mouth of the Rhine and Meuse rivers, 
and connected to the North Sea by 
the deepwater New Waterway, the port 
of Rotterdam each year handles about 
23,000 oceangoing ships and some 
200,000 inland waterway carriers. 

To provide for growth, the “Eu- 
roport” area is being developed. This 
will extend the dock area almost out 
to the sea, add about 2,300 acres of 
industrial sites, provide berths for 
tankers and ore ships of 85,000 tons 
and more. 

Added to these physical advantages 
is Rotterdam’s tariff setup, which 
makes it virtually a free port. Ma- 
terial can be brought in, processed and 
shipped out, without being subjected 
to a tariff. 

All this, combined with Europe’s 
need to import oil, has made Rotter- 


dam a natural oil port. In fact, it's 
Europe’s largest, as well as its biggest 
refining center. Capacity of the Shell, 
Esso and Caltex refineries now totals 
22.5 million tons/year. 

The harbor, the connecting water- 
ways and the availability of petroleum 
raw materials have combined to pro- 
vide a powerful attraction to chemical 
companies, among which are many 
of the U.S. firms that have set up in 
Holland. Already along the 30-mile 
strip on the New Waterway about 50 
companies are producing petrochemi- 
cals, fertilizer, soap and cosmetics, 
pharmaceuticals, essences, paint, var- 
nish, enamel, edible oils, industrial 
gases, and other products. Their output 
is valued at an estimated 500-600 
million guilders/year—more than 
one-sixth of Holland’s total output. 

Amsterdam, Rotterdam’s rival city, 
also hopes to attract some chemical 
investment, to help make up for the 
business that was lost in the East 
Indies. Under a plan aiming for com- 
pletion by °75, Amsterdam is filling 
in more land for industrial sites, en- 
larging its seaway, rebuilding its port 
facilities to handle cargo ships of up 
to 100,000 tons. A total of some 7,500 
acres have been set aside for harbor 
basins, warehousing and_ industrial 
sites, including some 2,900 acres for 
industries on deep waterways. Al- 
ready earmarked is a 580-acre area 
for a refinery of up to 5 million tons. 

A few weeks ago, Amsterdam’s 
port director completed an industry- 
wooing journey across the US., re- 
ported that negotiations were going 
on with a major petroleum company 
to build the projected refinery and 
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U. S. Company 


U.S. Companies in the Netherlands 


Subsidiary and Location 


Established 


Dutch Partner 


Products 





Allied Chemical 
American Cyanamid 
American Home 
Products 
American-Marietta 


Archer-Daniels-Midland 


N. V. Chemische Industries 
Synres, Hoek 

Cyanamid-Ketjen, 

tterdam area 

Wyeth Laboratoria, 
Amsterdam 

Stoner-Mudge (Nederland), 
The Hague 

Zwolle 


Sc 
Geertruidenberg 


1961 
1958 


Acquired 50% interest 
Ketjen 


Scado Kunsthars- 
industrie 
Through Scado 


Necof* 


Resins; building phthalic 
anhydride plant 
Petroleum catalysts 


Pharmaceuticals 

Varnishes for tins 

Synthetic — giee- 
ticizers, plas 

Phthalic - ane (1961) 


Paint vehicles, 
castor oil 





ig B. Goodrich Co. 
» We Goodrich Chemical 
California Texas 


Columbian Carbon 
Continental Carbon 


Enschede 

Chemische Industrie 

AKU-Goodrich (Ciago), 
Arnhem 


Caltex Petroleum Mij., 
erdam area 
Ce eatin 
Carbon N. 
Rotterdam a 


Onstream 1960 


Bredestein 
Algemeene Kunst- 
zijde Unie (AKU) 


Tires 

Butadiene-styrene 
latex, high-styrene 
polymer, nitrile latex 

Petroleum products 


Carbon black 





Continental Ore 


Cyprus Mines 


Dow Chemical 


Du Pont 


Basref N. V., 
Geidermalsen 


Albatros Sulphuric Acid 
and Chemical Works 
Ltd., Rotterdam area 

Rotterdam area 


Dobeckmun Overseas 
Ltd., Amsterdam 
Rotterdam area 


Nederlandsche Dow Mij. 
Rotterdam 

Du Pont de Nemours 
Nederland, Dordrecht 


1960 


Chamotte (60%) 


Albatros Super- 
fosfaatfabrieken 


Through Albatros 
Sulphuric, with 
The Billiton Co. 


Through Dow Chemie 
AG, with Staatsmijnen 


Refractories, including 





magnesite 
Sulfuric acid under 
construction 


Titanium dioxide (1962) 


Metallic yarns 
Phenol (1962) 


Styrene-butadiene 
latex (1961) 

Orion (1961); Delrin 
acetal resin (1962) 





Emery industries 


Ferro Corp. 
General Tire & Rubber 
Godfrey L. Cabot 


Unilever-Emery N. V., 
Gouda 


K.S.K. Gouda-Ancilo, 
Goud. 


jouda 

Ferro Enamel, 
Rotterdam 

General Tire & Rubber Co. 
Holland, Amsterdam 

Ketjen Carbon Ltd., 
Rotterdam area 


Unilever (50%) 


Through Unilever-Emery 


Royal Sulfuric Acid 
Works Ketjen (60%) 


Oleochemicals polymeri- 
zation—plasticizers, 
synthetic lubricants, 
etc. 

Fatty acids 

Paints and enamels 

Tires 


Carbon black 





Goodyear 
H. K. Porter 


Helene Curtis 


Hercules Powder 


Heyden Newport 


Goodyear (Nederland) N.V., 
The Hague 

N.V. Fabriek voor 
Remvoeringen en 
Frictiemateriaal, 
Klazienaveen 

Helene Curtis (Europa), 

rtruidenberg 

N.V. Hercules Powder, 
The Hague (head- 
quarters) Zwijndrecht 
(plant) 

N.V. Transicol, 
Rotterdam, Geert- 
ruidenberg 


Retreading tires 


Friction materials 


Cosmetics 


Rosin size; resins, 
etc. (1961) 


Paper size; paramen- 
thane hydroperoxide 
plant onstream 1961 





International Flavors 
Fragrances 


Merck 
Neville Chemical Co. 
Norwich Pharmacal 


Harshaw Chemical 


Polak & Schwarz 
International N.V., 1959 
Zaandam 

Merck Sharp & Dohme 
Nederland N.V., Haarlem 

Neville Cindu Chemie N.V., 
Uithoorn 

Orgahell N.V., 

Amsterdam 

L. van der Hoorn 

Chemische-Technische 
Industrie N.V. 


Teerunie N.V. (50%) 
Local minority interests 


Acquired majority share 


Perfumes, essential oils 


Drugs 
Resins, solvents 
Nitrofurans 


Electroplating chemicals 





Pennsalt 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass 


Polyvinyl Chemicals 
Richardson-Merrell 


Rust-Oleum 


Rotterdam area 


Agreement to study joint 
venture 

Waalwijk 

Vick International N.V., 
Rotterdam 

Rust-Oleum N.V., 
Haarlem 


N.V. Fabriek Chemische 
Producten Vondeling- 
enplaat 


Plastic films, dyestuffs, 
pesticides, rubber 
chemicals, formic and 
oxalic acids and 
derivatives, organic 
sulfur compounds, etc. 


Glass fiber 
Polymers 
Pha irmaceuticals, 





Rust preventives 





Shulton 
Standard Oil (N.J.) 


Tanatex Chemical 


U.S. Polymeric Chemicals 


W. R. Grace 





Shulton N.V., 
Leiden 

Esso Nederland N.V., 
Rotterdam area 


Tanatex (Holland) N.V., 
Laren 

Polymeric Chemicals 
(Nederland) N.V., 
Utrecht 

Dewey and Almy (Neder- 
land) N.V., Rotterdam 











Cosmetics 


Refinery; plant to make 
benzene, xylene, 
xylene related prod- 
ucts due on stream 


Chemicals for textiles, 
Paper, etc. 
Plastic-coated papers 


Plastic articles and 
chemicals 





* Acquired minority interest. t Purchased. 


**Plans to build majority-owned plant 





possibly adjacent petrochemical units. 

Old Lines: Obviously, a heavy in- 
flow of foreign investment into a 
relatively small country is bound to 
have an impact. For one thing, it has 
contributed to the Dutch chemical 
industry’s rapid postwar growth. 

From °38 to °59 the number of 
establishments rose from 200 to 600. 
From 100 million guilders/year just 
after the war the industry turnover 
(which includes refinery products) 
grew to 4,500 million guilders ($1.18 
billion) in °59, while exports rose from 
$13.5 million/year to more than 
$625 million. (The chemical industry 
has made remarkable strides through- 
out much of Europe, of course. Hol- 
land today still ranks fifth in European 
chemical production.) 

New Base: At least as important 
as the impact of U.S. investments on 
the Dutch chemical industry’s size has 
been the impact on its structure. 

Until the current period, Holland’s 
chemical development had _ been 
shaped in large part by two major 
factors: its raw materials and _ its 
waterways. 

Holland’s oil reserves are large 
enough to supply about 25% of its 
domestic requirements. But local re- 
finery products didn’t become avail- 
able as petrochemical feedstock until 
after World War II. 

Holland has been producing a 
trickle of natural gas for some time, 
although scarcely enough to become 
significant to the chemical industry. 

But early last year Nederlandsche 
Aardolie Mij., the 50-50 subsidiary of 
Standard Oil (New Jersey) and Royal 
Dutch/ Shell, discovered an enormous 
gas bubble near the village of Sloch- 
teren, in the northern province of 
Groningen. Its size is being kept a 
secret, but it’s evidently large enough 
to upset the entire energy picture in 
Western Europe. 

The Dutch government is keeping 
the bonanza bottled up until it decides 
what should be done with it. It seems 
certain that part of it will be set 
aside for petrochemical feedstock, in 
line with the government’s policy of 
upgrading the value of production 
and exports. Meanwhile, State Mines 
has decided to build a plant at Delf- 
zijl, near the gas fields. Products will 
be fertilizers and possibly plastics. 

But so far the basic local raw ma- 
terials used by the Dutch industry 
have been coal and salt. Holland has 


large reserves of bituminous coal, of 
low sulfur and phosphorus content 
and extremely high percentages of 
volatile materials. And Holland has 
salt—enough to supply the world’s 25- 
million-tons/year demand for 100 
years. 

Heavy Chemicals List: With these 
raw materials at hand and with its 
waterways giving it a shipping cost 
advantage, Holland’s chemical indus- 
try developed to a considerable extent 
along the lines of least resistance—as 
heavy-chemical supplier to the rest of 
Europe. This has discouraged vertical 
integration within the principal com- 
panies. 

Dutch State Mines, for example, 
the Netherland’s biggest chemical pro- 
ducer (59 sales: $171.5 million, in- 
cluding $60.5 million in fertilizers and 
chemicals) built up its chemical busi- 
ness on coal by-products. Its yearly 
output of 990,000 tons of nitrogenous 
fertilizers makes it one of world’s 
eight biggest producers. Royal Neth- 
erlands Salt Industry, No. 3 chemical 
producer (after Shell), built its business 
on salt electrolysis, has also become 
a major factor in fertilizers (it bol- 
stered this part of its business by 
acquiring Albatros in °59). 

The Netherlands’ ideal transport 
position helped make superphosphate 
production one of its leading indus- 
tries, even though the rock must be 
imported. Its six plants have an annual 
capacity of 1 million tons; it exported 
420,000 tons in ’59 (valued at more 
than $12 million), making it the 
world’s No. 2 exporter of this ma- 
terial. 

Heavy chemicals, of course, are 
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not all there is to the Dutch industry. 
Pharmaceutical production has _be- 
come important since the war. Paint, 
plastics, synthetic fiber and rayon, 
soap and detergents production also 
account for a sizable share of Dutch 
chemical output. 

New Lines: Two basic trends in 
the Dutch chemical industry today 
are the development of petrochemi- 
cals and the integration of product 
lines within companies. In the fore- 
front has been Royal Dutch/ Shell, 
through its chemical subsidiary, Shell 
Nederland Chemische Fabrieken. And 
contributing heavily to these trends 
have been the activities of the invest- 
ing U.S. companies. 

Shell started petrochemical produc- 
tion in °47 with sulfur extraction at 
the Pernis refinery. Since then it has 
moved into a large range of products, 
including synthetic detergents, glycer- 
in, styrene-butadiene rubber, resins 
and _ plastics. 

Other Dutch companies have been 
integrating and shifting to petroleum 
sources. State Mines, for example, 
started producing polyethylene in °59, 
later built a petroleum steam cracker 
to supply ethylene (from Esso feed- 
stock). Its phenol venture with Dow 
will be another step toward integra- 
tion, since State Mines will use its 
share to make caprolactam. 

Other Dutch-U.S. ventures point the 
same way. Examples: Allied’s Synres 
phthalic anhydride plant, the Emery- 
Unilever purchase of a fatty acids 
producer, and the Cyprus-Albatros 
sulfuric acid plant, which will supply 
the partners’ titanium dioxide and 
superhosphate production. 


Netherlands: More Buyer than Seller in EEC 
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Morpholine gives self-polishing waxes 
their two most important qualities 


High gloss and water resistance, the two 
most essential characteristics in good self-polish- 
ing waxes, are achieved with morpholine-based 
emulsifiers. Higher gloss generally depends on 
fine emulsions, while coarser emulsions yield dull 
surface coatings. Emulsions prepared with mor- 
pholine are distinguished by their stability and 
small particle size . . . most are less than one 
micron in diameter. 

Superior water resistance in waxes results 
from morpholine having a volatility approaching 
that of water. When the loosely bound fatty acid- 
morpholine compound breaks down, the morpho- 
line component evaporates at approximately the 
same rate as water. Consequently the resultant 
wax film is left void of morpholine and has no 
tendency to re-emulsify when wetted. In both 
water repellent and moisture impermeability tests, 
wax films prepared with morpholine are 50 to 
60% more effective than films prepared with 
nonvolatile soaps. 


Whatever your applications for this versatile 
amino ether, Jefferson is pleased to offer tech- 
nical assistance. Write for Morpholine Technical 
Brochure . . . Jefferson Chemical Company, Inc., 
1121 Walker Avenue, P. O. Box 303, Houston 
1, Texas. 

SPECIFICATIONS 
Specific gravity, 20/20°C. ..... 0.999 min, 
1.004 max. 
Boiling range, ASTM, °C. 

IBP: : 126.0 min. 

DP: anti. wie IRE “Ye 130.0 max. 
Purity, wt. % .. 98.0 min. 
Color, Pt-Co scale : 15 max. 
Water miscibility 

10 cc. in 90 cc. water 


SELECT PROPERTIES 


Boiling point, °C.,760 mm. Hg 128.9 
Flash point, °F., (open cup) .... 100.0 
Freezing point, °C. -4.9 
Bs PN issn san voniesenvsonnssiee 8.3 Ibs./ gal. 


.. No turbidity 
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RESEARCH 


Space-Age Fiber Goal: Strength at 2000 F 


Fibers and fabrics that retain high strength 
above 2000 F are being sought for space uses. 
Under study: ceramics, special alloys and refractory 


Military needs for fibers and fab- 
rics that retain significant strength at 
high temperatures (1500-2500 F and 
above) are keeping a number of lab- 
oratories around the country buzzing, 
pushing ahead on government re- 
search contracts. Among the most re- 
cent developments: an Eastern firm 
is expected to be producing commer- 
cial ceramic fibers this year; Bjorksten 
Research Laboratories (Madison, 
Wis.) reports continuous drawing of 
quartz fibers with tensile strength of 
600,000 psi.; and Fabric Research 
Laboratories (Dedham, Mass.) says it 
should have textile-quality metallic 
yarns within a matter of months. 

Parachutes for slowing down space 
vehicles on re-entry are major goals 
of this research. Jet pilot parachute 
packs and other high-temperature in- 
flatable items also require such fibers. 
And, once developed for the govern- 
ment, these fibers undoubtedly would 
eventually find industrial applications, 
such as in protective clothing and 
laminated structures. 

Among the many materials being 
tried: oxygen-resistant alloys, pure 
metals armored with protective coat- 
ings, ceramics, quartz and other silica- 
containing compositions, and high- 
carbon-content materials. The ideal 
product would be a continuous fila- 
ment capable of being spun into tex- 
tile yarn. Tensile strength above 
200,000 psi. at temperatures above 
2000 F is a goal. 

A number of serious problems still 
block the attainment of this goal, 
however. First, conventional organic 
textile fibers are not usable above 
600 F, and even glass fiber has a 
limit of about 900 F. The pure high- 
melting metals are readily oxidized at 
high temperatures and lose their 
strength. Oxygenproof coatings are 
being tried, but they too must be re- 
sistant to the high temperatures en- 
countered. And alloys that resist oxy- 


siliceous fibers, 


carbonaceous residues. 


gen tend to be less heat-resistant. 
Forming metals into small enough 
fibers to yield textile properties (0.5 
mil or smaller) is another problem. 
High-melting oxides (e.g., alumina) 
give strong, oxygenproof fibers, but 
they are generally brittle, are more 
likely to be used as resin-reinforcing 
fibers than as textile materials. 
Ceramic Progress: Several ap- 
proaches can be taken to forming a 
ceramic fiber (see table). The two 
most common—extrusion and draw- 
ing from a melt—while workable, 
are made quite difficult by the high 
melting points of the materials used. 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. (Cambridge, 
Mass.) reports that it has been work- 
ing with the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology on extrusion techniques, 
and has “met with some success.” 
Horizons Incorporated (Cleveland), 
which has reported an alumina fiber 
with tensile strength of 300-400,000 
psi. at 4750 F (CW Technology News- 
letter, June 25, ’60), is understood 
to have been active in two of the 
newer approaches: vapor deposition 


and evaporation of a colloidal hydro- 
sol. The evaporation technique, lim- 
ited to materials that can be suspend- 
ed in water, yields amorphous fibers 
initially. But at about 1400 F, they 
change to gamma-alumina, which in 
turn converts into stable, polycrystal- 
line alpha-alumina at 1900 F (over 
99.99% pure). A relatively simple, 
low-cost method, it can be scaled up 
with little difficulty. The product is a 
rectangular cross-section fiber. Di- 
mensions: 15x75 microns. 

Major advantage of the vapor de- 
position technique is that the fibers 
formed are monocrystalline. Where- 
as the bend strength of polycrystalline 
alumina drops sharply above 1650 F, 
that of the single-crystal material ac- 
tually rises with increasing tempera- 
ture, after hitting a low at about 
950 F. The modulus of elasticity also 
drops more sharply for the polycrys- 
talline type. General Electric Co. has 
made alumina fibers for reinforcing 
use by this method under Navy con- 
tract. Basic drawback is that contin- 
uous filaments cannot be produced. 

While active in these last two tech- 
niques, Boeing Airplane Co. has also 
worked out another: anodic oxidation 
of pure metal wire to produce the 
ceramic fiber. Filaments 10 ft. long 
and 2-5 mils in diameter can be 
produced from wire of the same di- 
mensions, and equipment size is the 





Five Ways to Make a Ceramic Fiber 





Evaporation of a colloidal hydrosol 


Vapor deposition 


Anodic oxidation of metal wire 


Extrusion of a slurry 


Drawing from a melt 


Easily scaled up; gives polycrystal- 
line fiber; material must be capable 
of forming a suspension in water. 


Gives exceptionally high-strength, 
monocrystalline fibers; small-scale 
operation. 


Produces ceramic filaments as long 
as the original wire; can convert 
complex shapes (e.g., braided fila- 
ments); polycrystalline product. 


Most familiar approach; continu- 
ous; tricky conversion of extruded 
product into desired ceramic form. 


Continuous process; would require 
a vessel made of a higher-melting 
material; danger of contamination. 
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BRIEFS 


ON THE CREATIVE USE OF 


ASP 200 ASP 400 
HIDING POWER OF 50/50 EXTENDER BLENDS Satintone/ ASP 400 
(1% pounds TiO, per gation)” —-s Satintone/ 14 , CaCO; 
est ASP 200/ 14 , CaCO; 
ASP 400 


55 
PERCENT PIGMENT VOLUME CONCENTRATION 


New Paint Pigmentation System a 
Utilizes High Hiding Power of MCP Paint Extenders 


The popularity of water-based latex paints, and the resulting compe- 
tition among paint makers for a larger slice of the market, has forced 
paint formulators to look for better ways to produce paints having 
maximum performance properties at minimum cost. 


Recent studies at Minerals & Chemicals Philipp have indicated that 
MCP paint extenders contribute highest hiding power and that sub- 
stantial savings in the cost of interior latex paints with top hiding 
power may be made by following a system which relates performance 
properties to the cost of pigmentation. Various extender blends at 
several TiOs concentrations were examined for contrast ratio (hiding), 
stain removal, and polishing properties, and the data was graphed. 
From these graphs the formulator may select a pigmentation best 
suited to his cost and performance requirements ... Use the coupon. 


Minerals & Chemicals Philipp 


8646 Essex Turnpike, Menlo Park, New Jersey 


EXPORT DEPT.: Room 150, Garden State Parkway, Menlo Park, N. J. (Cable Address: “MICOR*) 
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Modified ASP’s Now 
Solving Problems in 
Organic Systems 


Aluminum Silicate Pigments, al- 
ways associated with aqueous 
systems, now can be provided as 
organophillic ingredients .. . 
worth looking into . . . use the 
coupon. 


SURFACE MODIFIED PRECIPITATED 
ASP CaCO; 

Vehicle: Mineral Spirits 

Settling Time: 30 minutes 


MCP PROCESS MATERIALS 





Weed-Free Crops 
Without Cultivation With Granular Herbicides 


Chemical treatment again replaces labor with granular pre- 
emergence herbicides. They are selective. The desired crop 
grows. The weeds do not. From wide experimentation with 
application methods, the use of granular formulations has 
gained the widest acceptance. They have the advantage of: 

results obtained at lower cost 

easier to produce, package, store, handle 

no drift in application 

flexibility in application methods 
MCP’s GRANULAR ATTACLAY, available in a variety of 
mesh sizes, is the most widely used carrier material for her- 
bicides . . . look into these versatile, highly absorbent car- 
riers for your product ... TI-153 has all the facts... 
use the coupon. 
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Drying 
Hydrocarbons? 


Low-cost, Long-life 
DRIOCEL S Desiccant Gives 
Corrosion-free Final Products 


DRIOCEL-S is MCP’s special 
activated bauxite drying agent 
for overcoming souring of hy- 
drocarbon liquids such as LPG 
products in the final drying step. 
This unique desiccant produces 
a sweet, non - corrosive, thor- 
oughly dried product with no 
polymerization of unsaturates. 
Working samples of DRIOCEL 
-S and complete technical data 
sent promptly .. . use the 
coupon. 


CAUSTIC WASH 


DRIOCEL-S DRYER | 





MINERALS & CHEMICALS PHILIPP CORP. 
8646 Essex Turnpike, Menlo Park, N. J. 


I'm interested in: 

1) Hiding Power in Latex Paints [1] Organophillic ASP's 

() Granular Carriers [1 Dessicant Drying with DRIOCEL-S 
Please send, without obligation: 


[i data [J]samples [prices [] technical representative 


Company 
Address - 
--~ State 


>. Use this quick two-check coupon to... 
{7 your product interest... 
{4% what you need to get tests started... 
we'll fill your requests immediately 
For more data, see your 1961 Chemical 
Materials Catalogue, pages 423-430 
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only limit on the fiber length. An ad- 
vantage of the method—which gives 
a polycrystalline product—is its abil- 
ity to oxidize complex shapes. Alum- 
ina rope has been made directly by 
oxidizing hundreds of braided 3-mil 
pure aluminum wires, for instance. 

A related commercial product is 
Du Pont’s Tipersul, a short potassium 
titanate fiber that’s used mainly in 
thermal insulation. It melts at 2500 F, 
is useful up to 2200 F. 

Silica Entries: Various high-temper- 
ature fibers incorporating silica, either 
alone or in combination with other 
oxides, have been made. Bjorksten 
and General Electric have both been 
active in drawing continuous filaments 
from molten quartz (at about 
3110 F). Although the product is 
quite brittle and requires very careful 
handling (including application of a 
silicone size to minimize abrasion 
damage), it has high tensile strength. 
Bjorksten reported a range of 110- 
400,000 psi. over a year ago, recently 
claimed a top strength of 600,000 
psi. GE has reported a tensile strength 


Light Against Heat 


Exposed to flying weld splatters, the 
bulb shown here has a silicone coat- 
ing that serves as a two-way heat 
shield. It insulates the glass from 
damage by the hot, but short-lived, 
splatters; and it withstands the bulb’s 
high operating temperature (200 C), 
which previously tried lacquers re- 
portedly had failed to do. The coat- 
ing is based on a commercially avail- 
able (but unidentified) silicone resin 
made by the General Electric Co.’s 
Silicone Products Dept. (Waterford, 
N.Y.); the bulb is now available from 
GE’s Large Lamp Dept. (Cleveland). 
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of 517,000 psi. for freshly made 
quartz fiber, 184,000 psi. for similar 
fiber taken from a yarn. Silica con- 
tent is 99.99%. 

Insulating silica fibers made from 
commercial glass fiber (E-type) are 
available commercially (e.g., H. I. 
Thompson Co.’s Refrasil and Haveg 
Co.’s Sil-Temp). These are high-silica 
(over 96%), heat-resistant fibers made 
by leaching the glass fiber to remove 
all nonsilica content and firing the 
product to redensify it. 

Related products under study in- 
clude the compound silicates. Carbo- 
rundum Co., for one, has an alumi- 
num silicate product for insulating use 
(Fiberfrax), and has carried out 
studies for the Air Force’s Aeronauti- 
cal Systems Division (formerly called 
Wright Air Development Division) on 
various silica-containing compounds. 
Tensile strengths of 138,000 psi. at 
room temperature and 132,000 psi. 
at 1500 F were obtained with a ma- 
terial of 82% silica, 8% alumina and 
10% baria. 

Metal Fibers: Oxidation and stiff- 
ness are the two biggest problems fac- 
ing metal fibers. A. D. Little and Fab- 
ric Research Labs have jointly held 
about $200,000 worth of Air Force 
contracts to develop metal fibers and 
fabrics. ADL has worked in the areas 
of making fine wires from various al- 
loys and in development of coatings 
and platings to protect oxidizable 
metal fibers. FRL’s work has been in 
bringing metallic filaments to the tex- 
tile stage. Since even the finest com- 
mercial wires (1 mil) give stiff cloths, 
FRL has been concentrating on 0.5- 
mil and smaller wires. Working with 
commercial nickel-chromium alloys, it 
has produced filaments of the desired 
properties, is now working on making 
textile-quality yarns from them. 

The Aeronautical Systems Division 
has also been doing its own work on 
0.5-mil nickel-chromium alloys, re- 
ports tensile strengths of 200-300,000 
psi. at room temperature, with over 
50% strength retention after 10 min- 
utes at 1800 F. It’s now working on 
yarn-making techniques. 

Use of unalloyed tungsten or 
molybdenum is also of interest be- 
cause of the high melting points of 
these two metals. However, they must 
be protected from oxidation. 

Linde Co.’s (division of Union Car- 
bide) Crystal Products Dept. is cur- 
rently drawing single-crystal tungsten 


boules into 1-2-mil wire with no diffi- 
culty, is aiming at lower-diameter 
materials. 

Varied Search: Carbon-containing 
fibers are not entirely ruled out of 
the high-temperature field. National 
Carbon Co. (another division of Union 
Carbide) is making graphite cloth, 
and Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
has a carbon-containing thermal in- 
sulating cloth. The tensile strength of 
these materials is not outstanding, 
however. 

With continuing interest on the 
part of the military services in high- 
strength, high-temperature textile ma- 
terials, the CPI is certain to be kept 
busy developing new and improved 
techniques to produce such fibers and 
fabrics. 


Electronic Organics 


Organic semiconductors have a po- 
tentially bright commercial future, 
according to James Bourland, general 
manager of American Cyanamid Co.’s 
Central Research Division. 

Speaking last week at the Confer- 
ence on Organic Semiconductors in 
Chicago (cosponsored by Armour Re- 
search Foundation and Electronics 
magazine), Bourland compared the 
state of the art with that of inorganic 
semiconductors in the °30s. But he 
noted that intensive research in the 
field of organics started only in °59, 
and that it is expected to move ahead 
faster than the inorganic work did. 

Against the lower thermal stability 
of the organics, Bourland weighs these 
potential advantages of organics: va- 
riety, availability, low thermal con- 
ductivity and simple fabrication. 

Research on charge distribution and 
mobility in organic materials may or 
may not turn up practical devices 
for the electronics industry, said Wil- 
liam Baker, vice-president and director 
of research at Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories. But current mysteries such 
as photosynthesis and _ bioelectronic 
communications systems (the brain) 
may eventually yield to studies of this 
type. 

In addition to reports on the better- 
known semiconducting organics—such 
as anthracene and unsaturated poly- 
mers (CW, Nov. 5, ’60, p. 103)—the 
conferees heard a description of a 
new class of such materials, salts 
based on_ tetracyanoquinodimethan 
(TCNQ), developed at Du Pont. 
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Why National DDSA? The well-explored chemistry of this branched-chain alkeny] 
compound indicates that an economic price is now the only 
requisite for its widespread use. National Dodecenylsuccinic 
Anhydride is bifunctional—reacting both as an unsaturated 
compound and an acid anhydride. With three points for 
addition reactions, it forms intermediates that lead to 
unique, improved end-products, such as 


Epoxy Curing Agents 
Plasticizers for Polyvinyl 

and Cellulosic Plastics, etc. 
Building Block for Air-dry Polyesters 


Rust Inhibitors for Lube Oils, Fuels, 
Hydraulic Fluids, Protective Coatings, etc. 


Viscosity-Index Improvers 
Asphaltic Product Improvers 
Fungicides 


Surfactants and Wetting Agents and other 
industrial and consumer products 


What National National has long been the only major custom-producer of 
Can Do For You Succinic Anhydride and its derivatives. We have recently 
expanded capacity. We are now prepared to meet foresee- 
able requirements for National Dodecenylsuccinic Anhy- 

dride on an attractive basis. 


What You If you are or would like to be making any of the products 
Shauld Mo Slow listed (or others outlined in our Technical Bulletin I-8R) ... 


Be sure your Research and Product Development people 
have the latest data on National DDSA. 


Re-evaluate what National DDSA at its new low price can 
do to expand your product lines, prices and profits. 


Let us know your probable requirements so we can work 
with you for mutual benefit. 


Researchers: Here’s 30 pages of data you should have! Technical Bulletin 
I-8R gives complete physical properties on National DDSA, 
all important reactions, infrared absorption curve, viscosity 
curve, and 95 end-use suggestions keyed to a bibliography. 
Ample working samples will be sent without charge. Use 
this handy coupon for prompt action. 


—_——- — 


Hite Please send copies of your Technical Bulletin 


I-8R DODECENYLSUCCINIC ANHYDRIDE 
hemical 


[] Please send working sample 
NATIONAL ANILINE [] Have representative call by appointment 


DIVISION 
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A project for coking “noncoking” coal is going commercial: 
United States Smelting Refining & Mining Co. ‘and Stauffer’s Victor 
Division will build a commercial retort adjacent to U.S. Smelting’s lead- 
zinc flotation mill at Midvale, Utah, a few miles south of Salt Lake City. 
Completion is scheduled for early in the fourth quarter of this year. 


The process (CW, Jan. 16, ’60, p. 40) was developed by U.S. 
Smelting. Essentially, it’s a treatment of low-grade Western coals with 
natural gas. The carbon in the coal is reduced to coke and the natural gas 
is thermally decomposed, contributing more carbon values and generating 
hydrogen as a by-product. Also produced as a by-product are 45-50 gal. 
of coal oils and tars per ton of coal processed. 





Victor, which needs coke for its phosphorus furnaces at Silver 
Bow, Mont., will be a “substantial customer” for the plant. 


Opening up the vast—but now largely unusable—reserves of 
Western coal could mean tremendous savings for phosphorus producers in 
the area. Now they are forced to haul coal for distances up to 1,500 miles. 
It could have ramifications in other applications and in other countries, 
too. In Mexico, for example, it would enable exploitation of coals found 
close to iron ore deposits. 


This same type of thinking has been apparent to others, of 
course. Food Machinery has been working on such a project for some 
time and, with U.S. Steel, is operating a $3.5-million demonstration plant 
at Kemmerer, Wyo., capable of making 250 tons/day from 500 tons of 
low-grade coal. This plant is currently in the shakedown phase, expects to 
supply samples this year. Not much is known about the process except that 
it’s a two-stage method and does not involve by-product recovery plans. 


Lukens Steel is ready to roll titanium-clad steel plate for process 
equipment after several years’ development (CW, April 13, ’57, p. 27). 
The plate, made by the Coatesville, Pa., firm, will be about 25% cheaper 
than solid titanium. It can have a 3/16-in. maximum thickness of titanium 
with a steel backing of low-alloy steel containing molybdenum and chro- 
mium to slow the formation of troublesome titanium-iron intermetallic com- 
pounds. Total plate thickness can be between %4 and 1% in.; total plate 
width, between 48 and 96 in., with lengths three times the width. 





Lukens is the second firm to offer titanium clad. Chicago Bridge 
& Iron (Chicago) produced two clad vessels about two years ago using its 
Hortonclad vacuum-bonding process. The Hortonclad process relies on a 
silver-inlay strap joint. Lukens rolls its clad to produce the bond, uses an 
argon flush to create an inert atmosphere. 


The CPI seems ready to pay the price of titanium clad equipment 
now that titanium costs are coming down. Chicago Bridge is fabricating 
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its third vessel, has three more on order. But economics are still a major 
factor in choosing the type of construction. Thin sheet lining, anchored 
by welding with a vanadium interlayer—developed by Titanium Metals 
Corp. of America (CW, May 21, ’60, p. 61)—is least expensive. But 


because of expansion problems, it can’t be used for operating temperatures 
above 250 F. 


Heavier titanium clad has the advantage of better heat transfer. 
Solid titanium offers even better heat-transfer characteristics and, even 
though it is more expensive, it obviates the need for welding two dissimilar 
metals during fabrication. Clad welders will probably have to go to some 
technique such as TMCA’s vanadium interlayer method. 


Federal taxes are now being paid by nonprofit laboratories 
on the portion of their work that is classed as “proprietary”—i.e., done 
for the exclusive use of a private company, which will turn the work to 
profit. Stanford Research Institute was among those trying to clear up 
ambiguities in the tax laws that might have resulted in retroactive taxes 
being levied. The Internal Revenue Service ruling, effective Jan. 1, should 
clear up uncertainty on the part of the nonprofits (currently under fire in 
Washington, see p. 29) and muffle to some extent charges of “unfair com- 
petition” raised by profit-making labs. 





Watch for more interest soon in foamed epoxy resins. Shell 
chemical has been doing considerable work on them, is believed ready to 
go commercial. Shell at the moment will say only that it has distributed 


some samples but is not yet ready to talk about plans for large-scale 
production. 





Presumably, however, Shell is grooming them as competition 
for foamed urethanes. They would have an edge because of lower toxicity 
in handling, better resistance to moisture and temperature. However, 
urethanes appear to have an inherent price advantage. Moreover, because 
urethanes can be foamed with fluorocarbons, they have exceptionally good 
insulating characteristics. So if Shell views the epoxies as competition for 
urethanes, it’s likely that the firm has found a method of foaming with 
fluorocarbons or has found some other way of hiking the foamed epoxies 
insulation value. 


De Bell & Richardson (Hazardville, Conn.) has developed a pre- 
formed block of foamed epoxy, which is made and sold by an affiliate, 
D&R Pilot Plants. The material is sold under the tradename Du Raform. 
And Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing has two Scotchcast foamed 
epoxies: 603, a free-flowing powder, and 601, a two-part liquid system. 
(This work on foamed epoxies was originally a development of Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell, purchased by 3M.) To date, however, the markets for 
foamed epoxies has been restricted. 





WHEN THERE 
WAS NEED 
FOR AN ADVANCED 
PRODUCT! 


The problem: To help projected 
manned aircraft and missiles 
break through the “heat barrier” 
during hypersonic flight. Hydrau- 
lic fluids, which would perform 
under extreme conditions, were 
needed to control operation of 
guidance and weapons systems. 


The solution: Oronite developed 


High Temperature Hydraulic 
Fluids for the U. S. Air Force and 
aircraft industry. These fluids 
perform at temperature ranges 
of from —65° to +520° F, at pres- 
sures exceeding 4000 psi. 


Substantial research and cooper- 
ative technical service programs 
are essential to success in devel- 
oping new, advanced products. 


You will find Oronite capable and 
willing to participate in other 
major product development pro- 
grams—to help your company 
be “first with the future.” 
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CALIFORNIA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Where chemical raw materials are born ORONITE DIVISION 


° EXECUTIVE OFFICES e 200 Bush Street, San Francisco 20, California 
in volume ® : 
and produced SALES OFFICES « New York, Boston, Wilmington, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Houston, Tulsa, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 
7033 FOREIGN AFFILIATE @ California Chemical International, ine., San Francisco, Geneva, Panama, Sao Paulo 





Ga NEW SLANTS ON HEAT PROCESSING FROM SELAS 
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ethylene producers 
are doing about 
increasing capacity 
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HEAT AND FLUID PROCESSING ENGINEERS 
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The domestic demand for ethylene, largest-volume olefinic raw ‘material 








produced by the petrochemical industry, continues to grow at a substantial 
rate. Over a four-year period (1955-’59), production capacity for ethylene 
skyrocketed from a little over three billion to a 5.6 billion pounds per year. 
And the plateau for this fast growth rate is nowhere in sight. Conservative 
estimates indicate that by 1965, ethylene capacity in the U.S. will have 
reached a rewarding 7.1 billion lbs./year. 


Giving life to this tremendous growth in production capacity is the cracking 
furnace. In many petrochemical plants throughout the United States, the 
cracking furnaces were designed and built by Selas. 





The record shows that Selas supplied 47.5% of the total ethylene production 
capacity, from all sources, in the 1955-’59 period. This represented 79% 
of the furnaces designed and constructed by firms other than the petro- 
chemical companies’ own engineering staffs. The 31 Selas GRADIATION® 
furnaces installed from ’55 to ’59 corresponded to a total ethylene cracking 
capacity of 1.2 billion pounds. In 1960, Selas sold or installed cracking 
furnaces representing additional ethylene production capacity of 0.96 billion 
pounds or 80% as much capacity as Selas sold and installed in the previous 
four years. 





The acceptance of GRADIATION furnaces for ethylene production is exemplified 
by repeat orders. In the past eight years, one leading ethylene producer has 
—on nine different occasions—purchased a total of 17 Selas GRADIATION 
cracking furnaces. Two other petrochemical plants have each installed 
11 furnaces. Each made four separate purchases to reach their present 
production capacity. 





As the human heart adjusts to the varying demands of the body, so are Selas 
GRADIATION furnaces adjusted to changes in ethylene production dictated 
by competitive pressures. The Selas furnace, for example, permits cracking 
of ethane, propane, butane or naphthas by simple, easily-made adjustments 
in the patented radiant heating pattern. This flexibility—combined with the 
uniformity of heating and controllability of Selas furnaces—allows ethylene 
producers to obtain optimum yields from varying feed stocks, and to 
balance their production economically against changing marketing 
situations. 





A Selas engineer is prepared to discuss your processing needs with you. For 
this service—without cost or obligation to you—or for a copy of Bulletin 
1043—“‘GRADIATION Heating for Petroleum and Chemical Processing,” 
write to the Fluid Processing Division. 





SELAS CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
94 Dreshertown Road, Dresher, Pa. 


EUROPEAN SUBSIDIARY: Selas Corporation of America, European Div., 
S. A., Pregny, Geneva, Switzerland. INTERNATIONAL AFFILIATES— 
Benelux, Canada, England, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Portugal, Spain. 


GRADIATION is a registered trademark of Selas Corporation of America. 
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One of the most prosaic of con- 
sumer supplies, household glue, has 
become one of the hottest, most 
fiercely fought over items in the spe- 
cialties field. New companies, new 
products in fancy packaging, and new 
raw materials are radically changing 
the makeup of this $45-million/year 
U.S. market. 

Many factors have conjoined in 
recent years to make household ad- 
hesives a fast-climbing field. The do- 
it-yourself trend, increased use of 
plastics that call for new types of 
adhesives, more boating activity, and 
the rise in the number of school-age 
children—lavish users of cements for 
hobbies and school projects—have all 
contributed. The move to the suburbs 
with the attendant rise in home owner- 
ship is also helping push household 
adhesives. And with the development 
of specialty glues, such as the epoxies, 
which cost almost 50¢/oz., the sales 
curve is upward in both sales and 
volume. 

What’s in Them? Polyvinyl acetate 
is the base of the top-selling household 
adhesives today and probably ac- 
counts for about 50% of the entire 
market. Usually formulated in com- 
bination with polyvinyl alcohol and 
plasticizer, polyvinyl acetate products 
are sold mostly in squeeze bottles and 
come closest to an all-purpose glue in 
the U.S. household. Borden Chemical 


Co. (New York) is by far the major 
seller of this type with its Elmer’s Glue- 
All. 


@ Competition is fierce now and will become even 
hotter. Some new company names will soon be 
entering the field if plans materialize. 


@ But the market is growing. And outlets are 
changing as marketers find the lady of the house 
becoming a more important sales factor. 


@ Products reflect the competitive nature of the 


THE $45-MILLION/YEAR HOUSEHOLD ADHESIVES MARKET 


business. Polyvinyl acetates are on top of the 


Home Glues: Surge in Sticky Specialties 


Competition in the polyvinyl ace- 
tates has become the province of 
larger companies, such as Borden, 
LePage and United -States Plywood, 
and will probably continue to remain 
so in the foreseeable future. Reason: 
retailers expect manufacturers to pre- 
sell their product, and only big com- 
panies can afford to do this. 

Great Expectations: Epoxies appear 
to have potential for fastest growth 
in the household field, but many mar- 
keters don’t think epoxies will really 
spurt until some firm comes up with a 
one-package system that’s easy to use 
and provides long pot-life. The top- 
selling epoxy adhesives now are the 
two-tube systems, which call for a one- 
to-one ratio of glue and catalyst. At- 
tempts to use a single tube with a 
single component at each end have 
not been very successful, nor was the 
idea of putting a cotter pin in the 
tube—the pin was pulled out to let 
the ingredients mix. 

The number of small companies 
turning out epoxies and epoxy-plus- 
metal powder-filled products makes 
the market for epoxies seem larger 
than it really is. Epoxies’ share of the 
market now might be pegged at about 
5-7%, and most marketers look for 
them to snare about 10% of the con- 
sumer market in the next few years. 
The recent entry of Borden’s Elmer’s 
Epoxy Glue and the expected entry 
of U.S. Plywood and possibly Du 
Pont may help to change the picture. 

Contacts Climbing: One of the top- 





heap now, but epoxies are coming on fast. 


volume items in the household glue 
field is the natural and synthetic rub- 
ber-based adhesives called “contact” 
cements. They are sold by a number 
of companies, including U.S. Plywood, 
Borden, Franklin Glue Co. (Colum- 
bus, O.), Carter’s Ink, and Goodrich. 
Do-it-yourself furniture building has 
boosted this product’s sales. Also, 
they’re used in larger quantities per 
application than are other glues. 

Another widely used household ad- 
hesive is the clear cellulose type. Du 
Pont’s Duco Cement, on the market 
since 1924, is by far the biggest nitro- 
cellulose adhesive in the consumer 
field. Others are LePage’s Household 
Cement, Tester’s, and  Franklin’s 
Household Cement. 

Although animal and fish-type glues 
are rapidly being replaced by synthe- 
tics, they are still used for gluing wood, 
leather and textiles. One, doing well 
in some markets, is called Instant Grip, 
made by Consolidated Chemical Co. 
(Pittsburgh, Pa.). It is aided by high- 
powered promotion. 

TV demonstrations give the public 
the impression that this product repre- 
sents a chemical breakthrough. Sales 
have jumped in the areas where the 
product has been demonstrated. 

Smaller segments of the household 
glue field are held by urea-formalde- 
hyde products, resorcinol and casein 
adhesives, and pastes and mucilages. 

Who’s in the Field: Along with 
changes in formulation has come 
entry of many new companies into 
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the field. Before World War II a few 
companies, such as Du Pont, Franklin 
and LePage, shared the big portion 
of the business. Now others, including 
Borden Chemical, U.S. Plywood 
(Weldwood Products) and Plough, 
Inc., have entered the picture, radical- 
ly altered the industry’s makeup. 

Borden is probably the country’s 
top supplier. Its current line of house- 
hold products (sold under the Elmer’s 
tradename) includes types based on 
epoxies, casein, resorcinol, urea-for- 
maldehyde, polyvinyl acetate; it has 
a contact cement, too. 

A growing factor in the field is 
U.S. Plywood’s Weldwood line. Cur- 
rently its consumer products include 
a polyvinyl acetate, a contact and 
“super” contact cement, a resorcinol, 
an epoxy, and a plastic resin glue. The 
company reportedly doesn’t make 
these products, only markets them. 

LePage, which has been in the 
household glue field for almost 90 
years, has undergone some changes 
in recent years that have somewhat 
altered its place in the field. The com- 
pany was family-owned until the mid- 
"50s, when Johnson & Johnson bought 
it, only to sell it, in turn, to Paper- 
craft Corp. (Pittsburgh). Best known 
for its mucilage glue (made from gum 
arabic), the line has been enlarged in 
recent years to include a_ polyvinyl 
acetate, a clear cellulose, a hide glue, 
and a white paste. The company is 
testing an epoxy. 

Plough, Inc. (Memphis), though not 
generally recognized as a significant 
factor in the field, may be a substantial 
marketer of these products in the 
future. Last year Plough bought Webb 
Products Co. (San Bernardino, Calif.) 
and with that acquisition picked up a 
line of almost a dozen different house- 
hold adhesives selling under the Dura- 
tite name. These, plus the Dap line of 
calking and glazing compounds, which 
Plough acquired through its 60 pur- 
chase of Dicks-Armstrong-Pontius Inc. 
(Dayton, O.), gives Plough a formida- 
ble line. 

Not in the market yet but slated for 
entry in the near future is Morning- 
star-Paisley, Inc. Vice-President Tom 
Morningstar tells CHEMICAL WEEK 
that his company will enter the house- 
hold field with a line called M-P ad- 
hesives. These will be the first con- 
sumer products for the 100-year-old 
New York company. 

Big Little Guys: Because of the 
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relatively high profit margins and sim- 
ple manufacturing needs (mostly re- 
packaging) of the special type of 
adhesives, many small companies have 
been able to successfully market these 
items. Examples of small companies 
that have prospered in this area are 
Woodhill Chemical Co. (Cleveland), 
Chemical Development Corp. (Dan- 
vers, Mass.) and Acorn Adhesives 
(Los Angeles). 

Woodhill (CW, Jan. 28, p. 88) re- 
cently brought out an epoxy glue that 
sells for $1 for 142 02z., says it is sell- 
ing well. The company depends 
heavily on bubble packaging to stim- 
ulated impulse buying. Products carry 
the Duro name. 

Consumer products sold under the 
Devcon name now account for about 
50% of Chemical Development’s busi- 
ness. Its first household product, Plas- 
tic Steel (98¢/2 0z.), is still the com- 
pany’s best seller. Others are 2 Ton, a 
tube and tile sealer, and a calking 
product. Most of its line is epoxy- 
based but the company is working on 
new bases for entry into different fields. 

Sanford Ink. Co. (Bellwood, III.) 
sells a hard, white, dextrin-based paste, 
mucilage, rubber cement, and poly- 
vinyl acetate. 

One of the most impressive growth 
pictures in household adhesives has 
been posted by Acorn Adhesives, 
which was first, it claims, to market 
a home adhesive in plastic squeeze 
bottles. The company is probably the 
No. 3 seller of polyvinyl acetate glue 
(after Borden and LePage). 

Where They Sell: Outlets for house- 
hold glues: hardware and _ variety 
stores, which each distribute about 
25% of the total; stationery stores, 
15%; building supply and lumber 
stores, 10%; grocery stores, 10%; 
miscellaneous outlets, 15%. 

The most promising outlet for the 
general-purpose, low-cost products 
are probably grocery stores and lum- 
ber stores, especially those catering to 
suburbanites. Fancier-type products, 
such as the two-part systems, will con- 
tinue to find their major outlets in 
hardware and paint stores. Another 
growing outlet: marine supply shops. 

With so many companies now in 
the field or about to get in, the ob- 
jective of glue marketers seems not so 
much to grab a bigger share of the 
pie but to get people to use more 
glue. This has taken the form of in- 
creased consumer education, often 


included in advertising, and more use 
of attractive packaging—e.g., bubble 
packaging on stiff boards. 

Stuck with Success: The future for 
household adhesives looks promising, 
both in terms of volume and dollar 
gains. The market should prove at- 
tractive for companies looking for 
new products. Those already in the 
field have, based on recent perform- 
ance, good reason for sticking with it. 


Regulations, Records 


The Kennedy Administration last 
week revealed that it will back a cos- 
metics pretesting law. Although the 
beauty business has been faced with 
similar legislation in the past, this is 
the first time an Administration has 
given its approval. 

A bill, now being prepared by 
Health Education & Welfare Secre- 
tary Abraham Ribicoff, will be sub- 
mitted to Congress shortly. It will 
require cosmetics manufacturers to 
prove the safety of new products be- 
fore putting them on the market. 
Under existing law the Food & Drug 
Administration must bear the burden 
of proving that a cosmetic is harmful 
before banning it. Secretary Ribicoff 
feels, however, that “the burden of 
proof should be on the cosmetics man- 
ufacturer and not on the government.” 

HEW officials expressed hope last 
week that the bill can be passed with- 
out much difficulty. They noted that 
the food industry did not oppose the 
Food Additives Amendment when it 
was under consideration in ’58. They 
said they hoped the cosmetics industry 
will behave similarly. 

On the heels of this development the 
beauty industry added up its sales, 
showed that it set another record in 
60. Retail sales of perfumes, cosmet- 
ics and toilet preparations (excluding 
soap) climbed to $1.8 billion, a leap 
of more than 7% over the previous 
record year, °59. 

Fragrance products, especially co- 
lognes and toilet waters, showed big 
rises, partly due to the gaining popu- 
larity of aerosols. Hair coloring prod- 
ucts and eye makeup also did out- 
standingly well. 

Dentrifrice sales were up 3% and 
shaving cream sales, 812 %. 

Distribution through food stores and 
by door-to door companies continued 
to gain at the expense of drug and 
department stores and specialty shops. 



































Control uniformity of film thickness in vinyl plastisol and organ- 
osol coatings for paper or cloth, with BENTONE 27 or BENTONE 
38 gellants. 








Minimize sagging and running when dip-coating electrical parts 
with epoxies. BENTONE gellants help control flow during dip 
and cure. 


—— 


SL ANVAS 


Control penetration on porous surfaces—the right BENTONE gel- 
lant will minimize “wicking” of resin coatings on cloth, paper, 
concrete. 


Control suspension of pigments, ders, fillers in polyester gels 
and gel coats. BENTONE 27 gellant provides thixotropic flow 


control during application. 





4 plastic coating problems you can solve 
with BENTONE’ 27 or BENTONE’ 38 gellants 


Here are only a few of the many problems you can solve with 
two BENTONE® gellants — especially those problems involv- 
ing efficient control of viscosity, particle settling, penetration 
or flow properties. 


You can pinpoint the precise viscosity needed for best results 
with epoxies, polyesters, vinyl dispersions—by “building in” 
the right BENTONE gellant. Generally, BENTONE 27 gellant is 
for use with high polarity solvents. BENTONE 38 gellant works 
best with low to medium polarity compounds. Both provide 
highly efficient particle suspension and contribute to control 
of uniformity in color, film thickness and other physical 
properties. 


Many advantages in application, curing and storage. Better 
dip coating —with little or no sag during cure. Spray coatings 
have uniform suspension properties — improved color uni- 
formity. Adhesives and other coatings have effective pene- 
tration control—and reproducible viscosity control. 


BENTONE gellants work well with many solvents — including 
aromatic and aliphatic hydrocarbons, esters and ketones. Gels 
produced by BENTONE gellants are stable in storage — no 
separation of components or gel contraction. 


To get helpful information quickly, clip the coupon below, 
check your areas of interest, and drop it in the mail today. 


Visit our Booth #335 at the Plastics Show 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
General Offices: 111 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 
In Canada: CANADIAN TITANIUM PIGMENTS LIMITED 
1401 McGill College Avenue, Montreal, Que. 
Please send information on Bentone 27 and Bentone 38 gellants for 
applications checked below: 


(0 Epoxies [1] Polyesters [] Dispersion Resin Systems 


4 fe id TO ag a 4 A Chemical Development 


(Gellants) 


KC-9892-F 


Name —— | 





Firm 





Street____ 





City & Zone_ State 


EN ational Becad i a 


111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
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VITRO’S RARE EARTH CHEMICAL / METAL ALLOY 


SALES me 3AY IN 1960. 


There must be good reasons for this growth. And 
there are—consistent high quality backed by research. 
Perhaps Vitro’s product development department can 
assist you. Do you have production difficulties adding 
alloy components or face burn-up problems where 
the use of master alloys can be effective? Vitro quality 
control provides guaranteed uniformity and offers 
end-product consistency. Hf In addition to thorium- 
magnesium master alloy, Vitro has developed several 


rare earth and related 
family alloy combina- 
tions. Its technical staff is 
anxious to join with you 


in formulating new alloy 
combinations and special 
custom blends. They also 
can supply pure metals 
of the rare earth family. 
Write today for complete 


technical literature and 
please feel free to discuss 
any specific research 
or production problem 
without any obligation. 
Address Product Develop- 
ment Department T. 


THE 1961 EDITION OF “RARE EARTHS AND 
THORIUM” IS AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST. 


Vitro’s thorium-magnesium master alloy 
is extensively used in our nation’s ex- 
panding missile effort. Some 40% of 
the “skin” on the USAF Titan missile 
is thorium-magnesium alloy. 


Vitra CHEMICAL COMPANY 


a Division of Vitro Corporation of America 
342 MADISON AVENUE e NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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New Wax Challenger 


S. C. Johnson & Son, which has 
long dominated the acryclic floor 
polish field with its Klear, has a strong 
new competitor this week. Simoniz 
Co. (Chicago) is just beginning to hit 
the market with a new floor wax 
called Viv, also an acrylic. 

Thought to contain solids content 
similar to the Johnson wax—about 
18%—Viv comes in three sizes: 14 
oz., which sells for 59¢; 26 oz., 98¢; 
and 48 oz., $1.60. It went into the 
first retail markets in March, now has 
40% national distribution and expects 
80% by the end of May. 

Simoniz will stress that Viv is lighter 
in color, will not discolor floors and 
is self-polishing. Reichhold Chemicals 
is reported to be supplying the resin 
for Viv. 

Excepting Klear, most of the pol- 
ishes using acrylics are manufactured 
by smaller companies — e.g., Conti- 
nental Six Month Floor Wax and 
Butchers Wax. Top suppliers of acryl- 
ic emulsions for these products have 
been Rohm & Haas, Polyvinyl Chem- 
ical and Reichhold. 


Aerosol Expansion 


Two Cleveland aerosol firms are 
racing to put up new million-dollar 
plants. Plasti-Kote, Inc., has just begun 
construction of a $1-million spray 
paint facility that it says will be the 
most modern in the world, and Spray- 
on Products, Inc., will build a $1.5- 
million filling plant to expand its con- 
tract loading business. 

Plasti-Kote’s new operation going 
up at Medina, O., will have an an- 
nual capacity of 50 million cans of 
spray paint. The 100,000-sq.ft. build- 
ing will double the company’s present 
capacity. All Cleveland operations will 
be transferred to Medina when the 
building is completed in late summer. 

Elias Shapiro, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the spray paint firm, says that 
sales in °60 were up 40% over ’59’s. 
He looks for sales of $7.5 million— 
a 50% increase—this year. In five 
years, he predicts, sales will reach $20 
million/ year. 

The company is already planning to 
add to the Medina plant in three years, 
and foresees branch plants in Los 
Angeles and Toronto. 

Sprayon, a contract filler that also 
retails a line of aerosol paints, expects 
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Note that GMW iasieel permits pS use of compressor cylinders on both sides, 
as shown in these photos, resulting in unusual compactness and accessibility. 


Report roa Avisiitens Cyanamid, Fortier Plant... 


How Cooper-Bessemer gas engine compressors 
boost synthesis gas for ammonia to 5000 psi 


These photos show both sides of one of the two Cooper- 
Bessemer 2500 hp GMW gas engine compressors at the 
Fortier Plant of American Cyanamid Company, Avondale, 
Louisiana. In the production of anhydrous ammonia, these 
4-stage units compress 6000 cfm of synthesis gas from 60 psi 
to a discharge of 5000 psi. The lower view shows the high 
pressure cylinders; that in the inset shows the low pressure 
side. The four stages of compression from 60 psi are (1) to 
225 psi, (2) to 670 psi, (3) to 1500 psi, (4) to 5000 psi. 

The two units have been operating since 1954, 24 hours 
a day, 340 days a year. 

The anhydrous ammonia produced at the Fortier Plant is used 
by American Cyanamid in the manufacture of acrylonitrile 
and is sold to fertilizer plants and other chemical companies. 


Find out how Cooper-Bessemer can help you plan com- 
pression and power facilities. Call the nearest office. 


BRANCH OFFICES Grove C ity * New —_ ¢ Washington ¢ Gloucester 
Pittsburgh * zo * Minneapolis *¢ St. Louis 
Kansas City Tulsa * New Orleans ¢ Sheets Houston ¢ Greggton 
Dallas * Odessa * Pampa * Casper * Seattle ¢ rancisco * Los Angeles 
SUBSIDIARIES AND DIVISIONS: Cooper-Bessemer International . . . 
New York 

Cooper-Bessemer, S.A. Chur, Switzerland « The Hague, Netherlands 
Mexico City * Buenos Aires, Argentina * Anaco, Venezuela ¢ Caracas, 
Venezuela * San Juan, Puerto Rico 

Cooper-Bessemer of Canada, Ltd... 
Halifax ¢ Stratford 

The Rotor Tool Company . . 
C-B Southern, Inc... 


. Edmonton ¢ Calgary * Toronto 


. Cleveland 
. Houston 


GENERAL OFFICES: MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 


COMPRESSORS: RECIPROCATING AND CENTRIFUGAL 
ENGINES: GAS + DIESEL - GAS-DIESEL 
JET-POWERED GAS TURBINES 





CONTEST: TO DEVELOP NEW 
USES FOR THE WORLD'S LOWEST 
PRICED QUATERNARY 


Every now and then we come up with a 
‘mystery” chemical...one that seems awfully 
slow in finding practical applications despite 
unusually promising physical properties. Such 
a product is Ansul’s TETRA METHYL 
AMMONIUM CHLORIDE, which our market 
research people assure us is far and away the 
world’s lowest priced quaternary. Now there 
should be some jim-dandy uses for this 
chemical, but we're darned if we've run into 
any yet. So, we're calling on you for help. 
Just for fun, during the next 90 days we're 
going to offer one of our world-famous Ansul 
dry chemical fire extinguishers for the best 
suggested use of TETRA METHYL 
AMMONIUM CHLORIDE. Write us for 
samples and complete technical information. 
ANSUL CHEMICAL COMPANY, 

MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 


P.S. To further complicate things, our lawyers 
(who are always messing up good ad ideas) 
tell us that we have to note that the ideas 
submitted in our “‘contest” become the 
property of the Ansul Chemical Company. 


TETRA METHYL AMMONIUM CHLORIDE 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 

Chemical Formula. ..(CH3) «NCI 

Molecular Weight. . .109.60 

Specific Gravity 20°/4° C...1.1690 

Melting Point. ..Decomposes when heated 
Form White crystalline solid 

Solubility ...Soluble in water, soluble in 
a'cuhol, insoluble in ether. 


ANSUL CHEMICAL COMPANY. MARINETTE. WISCONSIN @ INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS %@ REFRIGERATION PRODUCTS ¢ FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
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its plant to have a capacity of 200,000 
cans/day when completed in Jan. 
62. The 85,000-sq.ft. building in Bed- 
ford Heights, a Cleveland suburb, will 
include three completely automated 
production lines, and will combine 
activities of the firm’s four smaller 
plants. 


Field Crowding Up 


Another company will step into the 
fugitive dye field (CW, March 11, 
p. 66). Deering Milliken Research 
Corp. (Spartanburg, S.C.) has devel- 
oped a new all-purpose line of fugi- 
tive tints for use on synthetic and 
natural fibers. 

The company claims that its new 
tints offer fugitivity never before 
available for textile processing. The 
line covers a complete range of colors. 

Patent applications have been made 
and the firm has completed licensing 
agreements. One of the companies to 
market the new tints will be Syn- 
Chem Corp. (Spartanburg, S.C.). It 
will sell the line under the name of 
Versatint fugitive tints. 

Two other companies have recently 
entered this growing field. Chemtel 
Corp. was formed for the express 
purpose of marketing Tint-Out, a 
product that was developed by Speed- 
ry Chemical Products (Richmond Hill, 
N.Y.). And Polymer Industries, Inc. 
(Springdale, Conn.), is selling its Rinse- 
free Tints. 


Stearic Savings 


A new grade of stearic acid is now 
being marketed by Wilson-Martin 
Division of Wilson & Co. (Philadel- 
phia). Wilmar 272, made by a new, 
economical process, is said to have 
the light color, low odor and high 
heat stability characteristics of cos- 
metic-grade acid, at a comparatively 
low price. 

Wilson’s process has been under 
development for over four years; 
patents are now being applied for. 
The company has been piloting the 
process for some time, with output 
being tested in a variety of industrial 
applications—e.g., candles, esters, 
emulsifiers, stearates, textile softeners 
and cosmetics. 

Wilmar 272 is available in flake 
form, packaged in 50-lb. multiwall 
paper bags, or in bulk (tank car) 
loads. 





Interested personal service— 
always— 


when you buy from Eastman 


For the Protective 
Coatings Industry 


Solvents 
acetone 
ethyl acetate 
2-ethylhexyl acetate 
isopropyl acetate 
isobutyl acetate 
n-butyl acetate 
n-butyl alcohol 
isobutyl alcohol 
2-ethylhexyl alcohol 
methyl isoamy] ketone (m1ak) 


Tecsol® 
(95% proprietary ethyl alcohol) 


Film Formers 
cellulose acetate 
cellulose acetate butyrate 


Modifier 
sucrose acetate isobutyrate 
(SAIB) 


Plasticizers 
dimethyl] phthalate 
diethyl phthalate 
di-(methoxyethyl) phthalate 
dibutyl phthalate 
di-isobutyl phthalate 
plasticizer 84 
—an octyl butyl phthalate 
dioctyl phthalate (por) 
dioctyl isophthalate (porr) 
polymeric plasticizer NP-10 


For properties and shipping 
information on these and 
other Eastman products, 
see Chemical Materials 
Catalog, page 363, or 
Chemical Week Buyers’ 
Guide, page 107. 


Eastman 





What happens 


when you buy from Eastman! 


Repeat performance 


One of our regional sales managers re- 
lates the following: 

“It was one of those ten of five Fri- 
day afternoon phone calls, so you 
might say I answered... well, guard- 
edly. 

“But it turned out to be a customer 
calling to say thanks for a service we 
had performed on the previous week- 
end. His acetone recovery unit had 
gone “sour,” and he had called at 
about the same time a week past to ask 
if there was any possible way we could 
deliver 4,000 gallons of acetone before 
8 o’clock Monday morning. 


“To make a long story short, we did 
deliver. Of course it involved extra- 
schedule crews to clean and load a 
tank truck on Saturday morning, not 
to mention late Friday hours for some 
of the people in our order writing and 
traffic departments. But, as the cus- 
tomer pointed out while extolling our 
service at length and my part in it, our 
extra effort sure saved the day for 
them by keeping their process going. 

“I was just beginning to get a smug, 
self-satisfied feeling when the cus- 
tomer said: ‘Bob, you’re not going to 
believe this, but....’ 


“He didn’t have to say another 
word. The only thing that worried me 
was what to say to our production 
people after repeating to them: You're 
not going to believe this, but.... 

“Well all I could say was: Can you 
do it again? And they did. Same cus- 
tomer, same place, before 8 o’clock on 
Monday morning.” 

We sincerely hope that this light- 
ning-strikes-in-the-same-place-twice 
situation never happens in your proc- 
ess operations. 

But if it does, and you need service 
fast, give us a call. 


Eastman CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., kinasport, TENNESSEE, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 


SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tennessee; Atlanta; Boston; Buffalo; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; Detroit; 


Greensboro, North Carolina; Houston; Kansas City, Missouri; New York City; Philadelphia; St. Louis 
Western Sales Representative: Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Company, San Francisco; Los Angeles; Salt Lake City; Seattle 
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PROBLEM: Howto get more strength in a moisture-resistant 
multiwall bag and save money too! 





SOLUTION: International Paper’s A-L Gator-Hide, Extensible 
Kraft multiwall is the strongest bag for your money. 


gees RNATIONAL Paper, pioneers of 
asphalt-laminated multiwall bags, 


now offers you an amazing new’ paper— 
Asphalt-Laminated Gator-Hide Exten- 
sible Kraft. 

Pound for pound, nothing on the 
market today excels this paper in both 
price and performance. You get a better 
bag than your present bag for less 


money. This adds up to real savings. 

For instance, one fertilizer manufac- 
turer realized savings of $4.30 per thou- 
sand bags on his multiwalls made with 
Asphalt-Laminated Gator-Hide Exten- 
sible Kraft. And he got a stronger bag 
in the bargain! 

This remarkable new paper is a prod- 
uct of 63 years of papermaking and 


packaging experience. It is another 
example of the complete multiwall ser- 
vice offered to you by International 
Paper. 

It will pay you to review your multi- 
wall requirements with International 
Paper's Bagpakg packaging engineer. 
He has complete information. It’s yours 
for the asking. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER 


BAGPAK DIVISION + NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Increased use of cyclohexane in making nylon intermediates may 
justify erection of a Canadian plant for production of the raw material, 
says Du Pont of Canada. The time may be ripe when the existing contract 
with cyclohexane supplier, Phillips Petroleum, expires at the end of ’62. 





Meanwhile Du Pont has been pressing Canada’s Tariff Board to 
permit duty-free entry of cyclohexane because, the company insists, it must 
continue to have the raw material at prices competitive with those paid by 
foreign producers. 


Du Pont won’t divulge its consumption volume, but Canadian 
experts think the firm may be buying at least 30 million lbs. of cyclohexane 
annually at a price somewhat lower than the posted 36¢/U.S. gallon. 

+ 

A 20-million-Ibs./year maleic anhydride plant has been com- 
pleted at Richmond, Calif., by California Chemical Co., subsidiary of 
Standard Oil Co. of California. Process is licensed through Badger Manu- 
facturing by Reichhold Chemicals. 





Ortho Division of CCC will use part of the plant’s maleic output 
for manufacture of agricultural chemicals; this captive outlet-—and CCC’s 
relative geographic isolation from other producing areas—may help ease 
pressure on the company of general maleic overcapacity expected during 
this year. 

w 

The sale of government-owned corn to Publicker Industries for 
production of fermentation alcohol should now meet little criticism from 
producers of nonfermentation industrial alcohol. Proposals of such sales 
in the past have been energetically opposed on grounds that this would be 
subsidized alcohol production (CW Washington Newsletter, April 30,’60). 





But Publicker Industries—leading corn-for-alcohol proponent— 
is now able to plead a case of special hardship resulting from President 
Kennedy’s discouragement of Cuban molasses purchases; Publicker re- 
portedly had been ready to buy some 120 million gal. of molasses derived 
from the current Cuban sugar corp (CW Market Newsletter, March 4). 


Publicker indicated need for 30 million bu. of corn and hopes 
to get it at one-third the $1.06 support price. The U.S. Dept of Agriculture 
notification was worded to include all processors using molasses—but 
that’s academic because Publicker is the only major firm using this raw 
material. 


Strictly controlled conditions of sale will prevent any special ad- 
vantages that might otherwise accrue from purchase of government corn. 
Prices are subject to adjustment to prevent excessive profits, use of the 
corn is restricted to production of industrial alcohol, and sale to buyers 
will be limited according to each user’s normal annual alcohol output. 








Market 


Newsletter 
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Hint of a possible new look in his chemical enterprise comes 
from President Lowell Berry of Best Fertilizer Co. (Lathrop, Calif.). He 
says his firm is casting about for potential new product lines to diversify 
manufacturing operations from strictly fertilizer and agricultural chemicals 
patterns. He lists no definite projects; but trade observers think that items 
such as methanol and formaldehyde are getting close scrutiny. 





Inclination of Best Fertilizer to move further afield in chemical 
manufacturing takes on added significance in light of the firm’s past in- 
fluence in the marketplace. Several years ago Best threw the West Coast 
anhydrous ammonia market into turmoil with notices of reduced-price 
ammonia from the plant it was building (CW Market Newsletter, Sept. 28, 
Nov. 1, 58). 





Meanwhile Best is backing up fertilizer line by organizing a new 
agricultural chemicals division. Plans call for installation of formulating 
and blending units at the firm’s Lathrop, Calif., plant for making its own 
line of herbicides, pesticides, fungicides and miticides. Best now distributes 
for several major basic manufacturers of ag-chemicals and is marketing 





pesticides on a small scale. 


This statewide move follows formation of a Hawaiian subsidiary 
—Best Fertilizer and Chemicals of Hawaii. Through warehousing and 
marketing experience Best is “getting the feel” to evaluate the potential 
for island-based manufacturing projects. 


Expansion of butyl rubber capacity is still in the cards for Poly- 
mer Corp. (Sarnia, Ont.). The firm’s ’61 capital budget includes provision 
for such expansion; and detailed studies on location and plant size are 
almost complete—but have not yet been revealed. 





There were earlier indications that a butyl unit was being con- 
sidered by Polymer for Europe. But plans were delayed because of Esso’s 
decision to put up a $12.5-million, 25,000-tons/year butyl unit near 
Southampton and because of uncertainty about trade bloc relationships. 

& 
Du Pont has changed its polyvinyl fluoride film trademark to 


Tedlar (previously Teslar) to avoid possible confusion with another existing 
trademark. 





SELECTED PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending April 24, 1961 


Change New Prices 
UP 


Cadmium chloride, 400-lb. dms., f.o.b. shipping point $0.075 $1.565 
Cadmium nitrate, purif. cryst., 5,000 Ibs. or more od 0.03 0.90 
DOWN 


Tung oil, dms., N.Y. oy Ne e: $0.0025 $0.285 
Tin, metal (Straits) a ey ». 0.01 1.08 








All prices per pound unless quantity is quoted 











Jobs Open: 
for 


Latex Paint 


It’s easy to reach the right markets when 
you custom-tailor your latex formulations 
with CarBIDE’s chemicals. 

Take 2-ethylhexyl acrylate, for exam- 
ple. Low concentrations copolymerized 
with vinyl acetate, vinyl chloride, or 
styrene give excellent internally plasti- 
cized resins. 2-Ethylhexyl acrylate also 
improves color retention and resistance 
to water and alkali. 

When it comes to thickening power, 
CetLosizE Hydroxyethyl Cellulose QP- 
4400 brings you instant color development 
in hot let-downs. It can be dry-blended 
into the original grind, eliminating the 
time-consuming thickener dissolving step. 
And, CarBiDE’s complete line of coales- 
cing aids—butyl CELLOSOLVE acetate, 
butyl Carsirot acetate, hexylene glycol, 
CarBiTOL solvent, and CaRBITOL acetate— 
improves film coalescence, especially at 
low temperatures. CARBIDE also supplies 
defoamers — polypropylene glycol 1025 
and 2-ethylhexanol ... and TERGITOL non- 
ionics for complete pigment dispersion. 


Ask your nearest CARBIDE Technical 


Representative to show you how you can 


wrighten your profit picture in latex paints 
brighten } fit pict lat t 
by meeting all your organic chemical needs 
rom a single money-saving source of sup- 
f gle r 1 g f suy 

ply. Or, write for a copy of “Chemicals 
‘or Resin Emulsions,” Department L 
for R Emul : 
Union Carbide Chemicals Company, Divi- 
sion of Union Carbide Corporation, 270 
Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


CarsiToL, CELLosizeE, CELLosoLve, Tercrrot, and Union 
CarBIDE are registered trade marks. 


UNION CARBIDE 
CHEMICALS COMPANY 





Brominating 


Agents 


Five chemical agents 


to improve your process or products 


AS PROCESS IMPROVERS: Brominating agents produce 
smooth reactions from which the desired product is readily 
isolated in high yields. Because bromine is a mild oxidizing 
agent, addition and substitution reactions predominate and 
oxidation-produced by-products are minimized. Isolation of 
organic bromides by decantation is relatively simple be- 
cause of their high densities; and separation of organic bro- 
mides from reactant solvents is sharper because of their 
low vapor pressures. 

AS PRODUCT IMPROVERS: Many bromine compounds 
impart superior flame resistance to plastics, textiles, and 
protective coatings. Other bromine compounds impart ex- 
cellent germicidal, bactericidal and algicidal activity to end 
products. If these properties would add new sales potential 
to your products, it will pay you to consider these brom- 


inating agents. 


 B Bromine, Dry—Br2 Dark, reddish-brown, volatile liquid. 
Very reactive brominating agent and mild oxidizing agent in the 
manufacture of organic and inorganic bromides, intermediates, 
dyes, photo chemicals, pharmaceuticals, and perfumes. Moisture 
content of less than 30 ppm permits use in nickel and Monel 


equipment. 


2. Hydrobromic Acid 48% and 62% — HBr Clear, 
colorless, or light amber fuming liquids. Used for the manu- 
facture of inorganic metal bromides, aliphatic bromides, 
pharmaceuticals, dyes, and intermediates. 


3. 1, 3-Dibromo-5, 5-dimethylhydantoin — 
(CH3)2 CN (Br)CON(Br)CO Fine, stable powder with a mini- 


mum active bromine content of 54%. An effective and econom- 





ical reagent for controlled brominations of aromatic and 
unsaturated aliphatic compounds, especially in the allylic 
position. 


4. Tetramethyl Ammonium Chlorodibromide— 
(CH3), NCIBr2 Orange crystalline solid (59.4% available 
bromine). An easily handled solid which yields elemental 
bromine. 


5. Phosphorus Tribromide—PBr; Colorless or slightly 


yellowish clear liquid. Used in the preparation of organic 


bromides, especially for brominating alcohols without re- 
arrangement. Also used as a catalyst and analytical reagent. 


Technical information on these brominating agents is avail- 
able. Inquiry by letter, wire or telephone handled promptly. 


Michigan Chemical has plant facilities for large-scale synthesis of custom organic 
and inorganic bromine and non-bromine intermediates. We invite your inquiry. 


MICHIGAN CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


690 North Bankson Street, Saint Louis, Michigan 
Eastern Sales Office: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Copyright 1960 by Michigan Chemical Corporation C-60-1 
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For complete listing of 
Michigan Chemical products, 
see your copy of 

Chemical Materials Catalog 








MARKETS 


million pounds /year 





Polyesters 
U.S.P. grade 
Cellophane 
Plasticizers 
Export 
Brake fluids 
Misc. 





Propylene Glycol Plateaus 


After five years of surging growth, 
propylene glycol demand now shows 
signs of leveling off (chart). Two im- 
portant contributors to its past de- 
mand spurt—polyesters and plasticiz- 
ers—will continue strong, but their 
gains will not be enough to keep 
propylene glycol moving at the rate 
achieved during °55-’60. 

In 60 demand for this basic chemi- 
cal hit a high of 147 million Ibs., more 
than double °55 consumption of 65 
million Ibs. By ’65 consumption is 
expected to climb, albeit slowly, to 
187 million lbs.—an increase of less 
than 30%. 

Four major end-uses contributed 
to propylene glycol’s growth during 


’55-'60: polyesters, plasticizers, cello- 
phane, exports. The demand rate for 
PG in polyesters and plasticizers will 
continue to climb sharply through ’65. 
But PG requirements in cellophane 
will grow slowly; and by 65 exports 
will be off at least 50% from ’60 
levels (see table, above). The latter 
two factors will combine to cut PG’s 
over-all growth rate. 

Slowdown in Cellophane: PG is 
used as a humectant plasticizer in 
cellophane. About 25 million lbs. 
went into cellophane in °60; none 
was consumed in *55. By ’65, PG con- 
sumption should move up to about 
30 million Ibs./year. 

PG usage in cellophane received 


a big boost in ’58 from a Food and 
Drug Administration ruling concern- 
ing the safety of a food packaging 
material. Until ’55 glycerin and ethyl- 
ene glycol had the lion’s share of 
this cellophane market. But the ’58 
Food Amendment to the Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act ruled ethylene gly- 
col out of the picture and PG took 
over. Right now, propylene glycol’s fu- 
ture in this application is dependent 
upon the over-all growth of cello- 
phane. During °60 cellophane pro- 
duction reached an all-time high of 
439 million lbs—an increase of al- 
most 90 million Ibs. over ’55’s total. 

But cellophane is facing fierce 
competition from the newer plastic 
packaging materials—e.g., polyolefins, 
polyesters—and competition promises 
to become keener when new pack- 
aging products are introduced. Re- 
sult: cellophane’s market growth will 
be curtailed. By ’65 production of this 
film is expected to be under 480 mil- 
lion Ibs./year—less than a 10% gain. 
Propylene glycol would likewise ex- 
perience slow growth in this outlet. 

Exports of PG also showed big 
gains during the past five years. In 
’60 about 20 million Ibs. were shipped, 
compared with 5 million in ’55. Be- 
cause of propylene glycol capacity 
buildup overseas, however, current 
outlook for exports is bleak—de- 
mand for the U.S.-produced material 
is expected to decline rapidly. By °65 
it may be 10 million Ibs./year. 

Sparking the Gains: On the brighter 
side, polyesters represented the major 
end-use for propylene glycol last year. 
This outlet promises to become even 
more important in the years ahead. 
During ’60 polyesters consumed about 
45 million lbs., three times the level 
of five years ago. The big share of 
PG-based polyesters went into rein- 
forced-plastics manufacture, but poly- 
esters for urethane elastomers repre- 
sent a sizable future potential for this 
polyhydric alcohol. 

Demand for reinforced plastics hit 
250 million Ibs. in *60—two and a 
half times the ’55 level of 100 mil- 
lion (CW, Feb. 18, p. 131). And this 
growth is just hitting its stride. By 
°65 demand will be about 475 million 
Ibs./year. 

But propylene glycol will face stiff 
competition from other polyhydric 
alcohols. Celanese, for example, is 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor the solicitation of an offer to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus, 


April 12, 1961 


150,000 Shares* 


Brooks Instrument Company, Inc. 


Common Stock 
($.25 Par Value) 


Price $5.50 Per Share 


*12,000 of these shares are initially being offered by the 


Underwriter to employees of the Company at $5.00 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only 
in states in which the undersigned is qualified to act as a dealer 
in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


ANDRESEN & CO. 











WANTED 


Ideas for an expanding 
enterprise successfully en- 
gaged as producer in the 


and allied fields 
for over 15 years. Up to 
$2 million in cash imme- 
diately available for ac- 
quisition, joint ventures, 
licensee arrangements, pat- 
ent rights, product develop- 
ment, custom synthesis or 
any other projects that 
may be utilized. 


chemical 


You spent 
$450,000,000 


on bowling last year 


13% times as much as you 
gave to fight cancer 


Shocking? Yes. And here’s another 
shocking fact: in 1961, cancer will 
strike in approximately two out of 
three homes. 


Also wanted, personnel 
qualified to implement new 
programs, Information re- 
ceived will be treated in 
strict confidence. Our en- 
tire staff has been notified 
of this advertisement. 

Reply 


Go bowling. It’s fun. Enjoy yourself. 
But when you spend fifty cents 
to knock down pins—give as 
much to the American Cancer 
Society —to knock out cancer. 

If you do that, you will be 
giving $450,000.000 to fight 
cancer this year. Thirteen and a 
half times as much as last year! 


BO 6535 CHEMICAL WEEK 
Class. Adv. Div. 
P. 0. Box 12, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 





Fight cancer with a checkup— 
and a check to the American 
Cancer Society. 
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MARKETS 


aiming at the polyester market with 
1,3-butylene glycol; and diethylene 
glycol is currently making inroads 
into the isophthalic polyesters where 
improved flexibility is desired. 

Right now, propylene glycol is used 
in about 85% of the polyesters going 
into reinforced plastics. By °65 its 
share of the total market is expected 
to slip. But as the market grows PG 
use will grow to 65 million Ibs. by 
that time. As a key ingredient of poly- 
esters PG still displays advantages 
over competitive polyols—e.g., com- 
patibility with styrene, water resist- 
ance, low cost. 

Any market losses in reinforced 
plastics could be made up by the po- 
tentially promising outlet in polyure- 
thane elastomers. Researchers spear- 
heading the effort on polyurethane 
elastomers currently feel that poly- 
esters, and not polyethers, show great- 
er promise as raw materials for these 
elastomeric polymers. 

While there is little agreement on the 
best polyol for manufacturing these 
polyesters, at least one company is 
bullish on the future of PG as a 
precursor in this application. 

Since the forecasters peg the mar- 
ket for these new polymers at 50 
million Ibs./year within the next 
several years, the total market for PG 
in this use could swell rapidly to over 
10 million Ibs./year. 

Polymeric plasticizers are also a 
promising growth area. In ’60 about 
11 million Ibs. of PG were channeled 
into the manufacture of these poly- 
mers—double ’55’s consumption of 5 
million Ibs. These plasticizers (poly- 
esters of controlled molecular weight) 
have found rapid acceptance in high- 
temperature applications where plas- 
ticizers must be nonmigrating and 
have low volatility characteristics. 
These high-temperature, low-cost ma- 
terials—especially the polyvinyl chlo- 
ride variety—have been growing 
rapidly and show solid evidence of 
continued rapid growth. By ’65 plas- 
ticizer demand for PG could reach 
at least 17 million Ibs. 

In addition, numerous other pro- 
pvlene glycol applications fill out the 
end-use picture. though each is likelv 
to register only small gains by ’65. 

Clearly, the prospects for PG are 
not completely discouraging. But at 
the same time, the growth of this 
chemical will not resemble the boom 
of the past five years. 








Call Koppers... 
specialists 
for fine chemicals 


KOPPERS 
4 


Call Koppers for Check these special services: 


CUsrp O- C EM \/ Need a special run? 


V/V Need a small batch to tank car load? 


SF PAALE q 730! \/ Want special intermediates for your process? 


Ie | = re, . . ? 
burgh 1+ Bele Express \/ Want confidential development assistance 


VV Need quick development—fast? 


CALL KOPPERS 


Yes ... for these and many other reasons, many You, too, should call Koppers for all your 
manufacturers call Koppers for fine chemicals, research, development and production require- 
components and intermediates. ments. Don’t do it yourself! Call Koppers. 


VMA7795 


Please send booklet CD-9-51 
Chemicals and Dyestuffs on Koppers Chemicals Customizing to: 


Division a 
Name Title 
KOPPERS COMPANY, = KOPPERS 


Company___ 


INC. wW 


Address 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 











@ 
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These Better 
Bellows Expansion 


Joints — = 





Performance Rated 


Every “TUBE-TURN” Bellows Expansion / 
Joint rating certifies a definite 
cyclic life, ends the hazard of misleading 
“average” life warranties 


Experienced piping engineers know it is risky to select bellows type 

expansion joints on “average” life warranties. They have often adopted more 

costly loop or offset pipe configurations just to be safe. This is no longer 

necessary. TUBE-TURN Bellows Expansion Joints have not only set new standards 

in design and performance, their certified cyclic life ratings end all guesswork and risk. 


Everyone, piping designers, engineers and contractors, who have used TUBE-TURN 
performance-rated Bellows Expansion Joints know there is nothing like them on the market 
today. Be sure you have the facts on this new, better, lower-cost protection. Phone 

or write your nearest TUBE-TURN Bellows Expansion Joint specialists now. Also write us 
today for a copy of Bulletin TT 1035-D143. TUBE TURNS, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


“TUBE-TURN” and “tt” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


i _ 

For better, lower-cost protection, Cyclic life tests prove TUBE-TURN 

specify TUBE-TURN Bellows Ex- Bellows Expansion Joints have an 

pansion Joints. average life of four times the 
minimum assured life. 


TUBE TURNS 


Dwwitonr F- 





At your service... 
TUBE-TURN 

Bellows Expansion Joint 
Special Representatives 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 

Apc yrse Engineering Co. 
Hollywood Bivd. 

Tremont 1-0637 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Keeler-Whitman Co. 

4164 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Normandy 1-2174 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Western Piping & Engineering Co., Inc. 
123 Kansas 

Market 1-6000 


DENVER 5, COLORADO 
Joy and Cox, Inc. 

2124 Broadway 

Amherst 6-0326 


ATLANTA 5, GEORGIA 
Lewis M. Crowe Company 
P. O. Box 12288 

237-9209 


CHICAGO 34, ILLINOIS 
Lowden & Company 

3404 North Harlem Ave. 
Tuxedo 9-6040 


BOSTON, MASS. 

Dudley. G Garland & Jensen 

od wens Heights 94, Mass. 
Hillcrest 4-3750 


BETRory 3, 3, MICHIGAN 
d 

15815 yoo bey Avenue 

Tulsa 3-2000 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Kress Engineering and Sales Co. 
1241 Burton Ave 

Cherry 5-9207 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
Crane and Ordway 

356 Broadway 

Capitol 2-1821 


KANSAS CITY 10, MISSOURI 
Mid- Sete Supely © 


Victor 2-4290 


ST. LOUIS 31, MISSOURI 
John E. Guignon Co. 

12 Chipper Road 

Hempstead 2-8480 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
Herlin Engineering Co 

P. O. Box 1771 

Chapel 7-2428 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Ww. J. Sommers Co., Inc. 
835 aS Ave. 

TF 6-7800 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
John N. Fehlinger Co., Inc. 

5 Beekman St. 

Beekman 3-5656 


CINCINNATI 38, OHIO 
Zacharias & Associates 

Box 115, Western Hills Station 
Grandview 1-1020 


CLEVELAND 12, OHIO 
E. H. Bellard & Associates Inc. 
13661 Euclid Avenue 
Glenville 1-2140 


TOLEDO 13, OHIO 

M. D. Williams Associates, Inc. 
P. O. Box 147, Station H 
Cherry 4-7563 


PORTLAND 4, OREGON 
R. M. Finklea 

103 West Front Ave. 

Capitol 7-3644 


PHILADELPHIA 30, PA. 
Edwin Elliot, Inc. 

560 N. 16th Street 

Locust 7-6344 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
T. J. Barry Company 

812 Park Building 

Atlantic 1-5193 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
Process & Power, Inc. 

1565 Harbor Avenue 
Whitehall 2-3253 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
James E. Hailey C 

726—16th pw Rong South 
Alpine 4-7322 


DALLAS, TEXAS 

Bernhard Engineering Sales Co. 
309 Meadow Bidg. 

Emerson 5-4301 


EL PASO, TEXAS 
Herlin Engineering Co. 
1601 Bassett Ave. 
Keystone 3-4495 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
ToPaz, In 

2525 South Bivd. 
Jackson 2-1403 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
J. R. Dowdell & Co. 

P. O. Box 1002 
Sherwood 4-2388 


RICHMOND 25, VIRGINIA 
Dave Jewett C 

7548 Marielea ¢ Road, P. O. Box 9066 
Milton 8-8052 

SEATTLE 9, WASHINGTON 
Ashe & Jones, inc. 

819 Thomas Street 

Main 4-2181 























FOR EXCELLENT ADHESION, Dry atone ready-mixes, > sea compounds, powder 
paints and joint cements for wall construction are easier 
LESS SHRINKAGE to use and give better end results when formulated with 

AND LOW WATER DEMAND, Colton Vinac RP-250 Powder. 
Vinac RP-250 Powder, a spray dried redispersible polyvinyl 
FORMULATE YOUR acetate, is a superior, economical binder for commercial 
DRY MIX PRODUCTS WITH fillers. Concentration may be as low as 7 parts to 90 or 100 


parts of filler. 
THIS SPRAY DRIED Imparting excellent adhesion to dry mix products, Vinac 
REDISPERSIBLE PVAc. RP-250 Powder cuts the “soaking” period of casein-type 
cements by half, has lower water demand and, therefore, less 
shrinkage, and is easier to formulate. 


AIR REDUCTION CHEMICAL & CARBIDE Co. 


A DIVISION OF AIR REDUCTION COMPANY. INCORPORATED e@ 150 EAST 42nd STREET. NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK @ MURRAY HILL 2-6700 


Vinyl Monomers Calcium Carbide -_ Vinyl Resins 
Acetylenic Chemicals Pipeline Acetylene Copolymers 
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WHO MAKES THEM 





General Electric Co., 
West Lynn, Mass. 


Foxboro Co., 
Foxboro, Mass. 


Fi er & Porter Co., 
Hatboro, Pa. 


Gulton Industries, Inc., 
Metuchen, N.J. 


Potter Aeronautical Co., 
Union, N.J. 


Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 
Belleville, N.J. 


Ohmart Corp. 
Cincinnati, 0. 





Natural gas, jet fuel, petroleum, 
petrochemicals, ethylene, chemicals 


Phosphate, cement, rock slurries 


Sewage slurries now; cement, 
food processes and chemicals shortly 


Seawater in submarines, sewage slurries 


Cryogenic fluids, multicomponent fluids, 


refinery gases 


Dry chemical and mineral solids 


Dry solids, cement, sugar 








Mass Flowmeters Weigh in for New Jobs 


At West Lynn, Mass., this week 
General Electric is rushing completion 
of its new laboratory for the develop- 
ment of mass flowmeters. Reason: 
after more than four years of cautious 
testing by the chemical industry, mass 
flowmeters are beginning to catch on. 

Swift & Co., International Minerals 
and Chemical, Arkansas Cement, 
Ethyl Corp. and at least a half-dozen 
other major chemical companies—all 
chary about discussing the matter— 
have installed, or are evaluating, mass 
flowmeters. Esso Research is interested 
in one for ethylene service; and Dow 
has admitted it is evaluating a meter, 
but won’t say more. 

In addition to GE, six others are 
already making mass flowmeters for 
use by the chemical industry (see 
table, above). And Taylor Instruments 
is ready to enter the field. 

Chemical production men are anx- 
ious to install the devices because of 
the growing need for increased accu- 
racy and reliability in measuring proc- 
ess streams. The insistence on exact 
flow rates vital to automation, the in- 
creased value of raw materials and 
finished product, the tighter control of 
reactant feed rates to meet finer prod- 


uct specifications, and the weight re- 
quirements of chemical bulk shippers 
have created this need. Mass flow- 
meters answer it by weighing the proc- 
ess stream directly, without depending 
on error-prone manual corrections for 
temperature, pressure and viscosity. 

These meters are in two categories: 
true, and effective. The true mass 
flowmeter’ (e.g., GE’s) depends solely 
on the mass of the fluid that is pass- 
ing through it. It is an integrated in- 
strument. The effective mass flow- 
meter is a volumetric device, requiring 
an auxiliary element to compensate for 
fluid density changes. It is generally 
made up of standard electronic com- 
ponents—e.g., Foxboro Co.’s electro- 
magnetic instrument (see Dimension, 
p. 92, and CW, March 3, ’56). 

GE Ahead of Field: General Elec- 
tric’s flowmeter appears to have the 
jump on the other meters in the num- 
ber and diversity of installations. The 
unit used to measure jet fuel was sell- 
ing well prior to March ’59. The unit, 
codeveloped with equipment maker 
Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc., for the 
chemical and natural gas industries, 
came out in early 60 (CW, March 23, 
59). BS&B has the sole rights in the 


natural gas and petroleum industry, 
where the firm has numerous installa- 
tions. 

The GE true mass flowmeter, un- 
affected by changes in fluid density, is 
designed for use with natural gas, oil 
and oil products. It readily lends itself 
to telemetering, computer input, and 
remote reading and recording devices. 

But electromagnetic mass flowme- 
ters are beginning to move into the 
chemical industry, paced by the older 
Foxboro meter and by Fischer & 
Porter’s. The Bowser Co., which did 
some early development work on this 
type, patented a detail of construction 
of the electromagnetic meter and 
licensed it to Foxboro and F&P. 

Taylor Instrument Co., about to en- 
ter a mass flowmeter in the chemical 
field, already has volumetric flow- 
meters in chemical plants. Right now 
the firm is in the process of complet- 
ing a new flowmeter calibration labo- 
ratory. 

Several plants have installed the 
Foxboro unit. For example, Swift’s 
four-year-old unit at Bartow, Fla., and 
International Minerals’ installation (al- 
so at Bartow) are measuring phos- 
phate slurries. Arkansas Cement 
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CHROMALOX ELECTRIC 
CIRCULATION HEATERS 


Cost-cutting heat for 
anything that’s piped 


Chromalox Electric Circulation Heaters are 
complete packaged, highly efficient units 
used for drying, heating, preheating and 
superheating materials, particularly those 
easily damaged by overheating. Tempera- 
tures to 1200° F. and above are easily, 
quickly reached and accurately maintained. 
Heaters can be installed anywhere with 
minimum labor and time, and will give long 
dependable service with minimum atten- 
tion. Many standard models in stock for 
immediate shipment. Other models built to 
meet special corrosive conditions. 


GET THE FACTS—Send for Catalog L 
60 which gives full data and uses for 
Chromalox Electric Circulation Heaters. o 


CHROMALOX 
eA 6CELECTRIC HEAT 


EDWIN L. WIEGAND COMPANY 
7557 THOMAS BLVD., PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


a) 
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(Foreman, Ark.) has a unit metering 
rock slurries. As yet, Foxboro has no 
meters in other types of chemical 
plants, although its magnetic volume 
flowmeter is used by several com- 
panies. 

Several Fischer & Porter mass 
flowmeters (quite similar to Foxboro’s) 
are operating in sewage plants and 
metering sand in dredging operations. 
The firm hopes to have several me- 
ters installed in chemical plants in the 
near future. 

Several factors are helping these 
meters to catch on: they can be made 
from a variety of alloy and lined ma- 
terials; they have no moving parts; 


they’re corrosion resistant and can 
handle nitric, sulfuric and phosphoric 
acids. Except for two electrodes im- 
bedded in the line, the inside of the 
pipe is unobstructed, which avoids 
pressure drop. 

Newcomer: Ultrasonic mass flow- 
meters are also making a bid for a 
place on the chemical plant instrument 
shelf. Gulton Industries has developed 
a meter of this type, and a pilot model 
for the chemical industry will be ready 
this July. Currently the unit is used in 
the control system of the Polaris- 
armed submarines and in the coolant 
systems of nuclear reactors. Gulton 
teamed up with Hersey-Sparling Me- 





DIMENSION 
Mass Flowmeters: How They Work 


True mass flowmeter measures mass of flowing fluid directly, requires no cor- 
rection for temperature, pressure and viscosity. 

Transverse momentum type: Fluid flowing downstream passes through an 
impeller, which rotates at constant angular velocity. Impeller gives fluid a mo- 
mentum perpendicular to the normal flow stream. A turbine, held in place by 
a spring downstream from the impeller, straightens out the fluid stream. The 
torque on the spring, produced by the stream straightening, is transmitted to 
a gyroscope, which translates it to a readable signal. 

General Electric’s meter operates in this manner. Potter Aeronautical’s meter 
has no impeller, instead has two turbines with different blade angles. The two 
turbines are coupled by a torque spring, and rotate as a unit. The Potter unit 
requires no external power source; a power source operates GE’s impeller. 

GE’s unit is accurate to +1%, has repeatibility to +%% (will remain cali- 
brated for more than a year, GE claims). Capacity: 53,000 Ibs./hour of gas; 
320,000 Ibs./hour of liquid. Potter’s unit is accurate to within +1%. 

Solids-flow type: Solid particles fall onto a rotating impeller, driven by a 
synchronous motor. Particles are accelerated to a constant angular velocity, 
exerting a torque on the motor housing, which is balanced pneumatically. Air 
input to the pneumatic balancer is proportional to the mass rate of flow. Wal- 
lace & Tiernan makes a unit of this type, called the Massometer, for free- 
flowing solids. The unit has a +12% accuracy, +0.2% repeatibility. 





Effective mass flowmeter measures mass of flowing fluid by combining volu- 
metric and density-compensation measurements. 

Ultrasonic type: Sound waves are introduced into the flow stream and their 
travel time or deflection in the stream is measured. Density changes are com- 
pensated for acoustically; temperature changes are compensated for elec- 
tronically. Gulton Industries makes a flowmeter of this type, which sends a 
sound wave across the flow stream. The deflection of the sound wave by the 
flow of the stream is measured by receivers, which translate it into electrical 
signals (CW, Mar. 19, ’60, p. 50). The meter is accurate to +1%, has a re- 
peatibility of +2%. 

Electromagnetic type: Voltage is developed by fluid stream flowing over two 
electrodes imbedded in a pipe. The voltage is combined with a signal from a 
radiation-type density gauge. Foxboro and Fischer & Porter make units of this 
type. Both units are accurate to +2%. Foxboro’s unit uses a gamma-ray 
density cell; Fischer & Porter’s unit uses Ohmart’s radioisotope density gauge. 

Solids-flow: A continuous weighing instrument gives the weight of free fall- 
ing matter, either on a conveyor belt or falling down a chute, by calibrating 
the velocity of the solids and the force of gravity with the density of the ma- 
terial. Ohmart Corp. makes the device, uses its radioisotope density gauge. 








Get Sodium Bicarbonate in the 


yoni BVETY TIME... 


¥ 
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>] MILLIMETER 
we * 
Sodium Bicarbonate U.S.P. Powdered No. 1—For general 
purpose use in chemical processing, dyestuffs, adhesives, 
starches, textiles and industrial applications. 
_ TYPICAL SCREEN ANALYSIS 
CUMULATIVE PERCENT RETAINED BY 
42 Mesh 
100 Mesh d 325 Mesh 
170 Mesh 20.0% 400 Mesh 


1 MILLIMETER 
Sodium Bicarbonate U.S.P. Fine Powdered No. 83DF for use 


specifically in dry powder fire extinguisher mixes, also in rubber 
and plastics blowing, lubricant for sheet vinyl. 


TYPICAL SCREEN ANALYSIS 
CUMULATIVE PERCENT RETAINED BY 

170 Mesh 325 Mesh 

200 Mesh ‘ 400 Mesh 





1 MILLIMETER 
Sodium Bicarbonate U.S.P. Granular No. 5 for use in efferves- 
cent salts, other pharmaceuticals and special types of cleansers. 


TYPICAL SCREEN ANALYSIS 
CUMULATIVE PERCENT RETAINED BY 


Sodium Bicarbonate U.S.P. Treated Free-Flowing for use in 
fire extinguishers and sponge rubber. 


TYPICAL SCREEN ANALYSIS 
CUMULATIVE PERCENT RETAINED BY 


65 Mesh 2 170 Mesh ; 100 Mesh 5% 325 Mesh 
80 Mesh 36. 170 Mesh 20.0% 400 Mesh 





42 Mesh Trace 100 Mesh y 42 Mesh Trace | 200 Mesh 


Are you getting Sodium Bicarbonate of the specific grain size for optimum results in your process or for maximum 
shelf life and performance of your products? You can eliminate doubts by specifying Church & Dwight. This simple 
step will assure you of obtaining the widest selection of grain sizes available because Church & Dwight is the country’s 
largest supplier of Sodium Bicarbonate U.S.P. You'll also receive for the asking unmatched technical service based 
on more than 100 years of experience with Sodium Bicarbonate. Unusual grain size requirements are given special 
attention. Try us and see. For technical data on all grades of Sodium Bicarbonate, send for brochure, “Church & 
Dwight Sodium Bicarbonate—How It Serves Industry Today.” 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
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ethylene glycol 
(liethylene glycol 
lriethylene ¢ 


TANK TRUCKS TANK CARS 


Highest-purity material available from warehouse stocks 
throughout the United States. 


om Research, to Reality. 
Nite ANTARA CHEMICALS 


A DIVISION OF 
GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 
435 HUDSON STREET + NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


SALES OFFICES: New York * Providence * Philadelphia * Charlotte * Chattanooga * Chicago 
Portiond, Ore. * San Francisco * Los Angeles. IN CANADA: Chemical Developments of Canada Ltd., Montreal 
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ter Co. to develop a meter for sewage 
applications. Gulton feels that its unit 
will be useful in measuring dangerous 
streams—i.e., radioactive, highly cor- 
rosive liquids and gases. 

The ultrasonic meter boasts several 
unique features. All the instrumenta- 
tion is outside the pipe. There’s noth- 
ing to foul, erode or wear out inside. 
Corrosion presents no problem be- 
cause all types of alloys or linings may 
be used. 

Another true mass flowmeter striv- 
ing for acceptance as standard chemi- 
cal instrumentation has been devel- 
oped by Potter Aeronautical. Bowser 
has collaborated with Ethyl Corp. to 
install a super-accurate (+1%) Pot- 
termeter in a multicomponent blend- 
ing operation. The blending involves 
tetraethyl and tetramethyl lead, is com- 
pletely automated. A punched card 
with the desired blend is placed in a 
computer and the batch is blended 
automatically. 

Potter has captured the cryogenic 
field. Here, several units operating at 
—400 F attest to the instrument’s re- 
liability. One Midwest refinery is using 
a Pottermeter to measure nitrogen, 
ammonia and hydrogen. Several are 
measuring aircraft fuel. 

Another type of meter active in the 
chemical field is the solid-mass flow- 
meter. Wallace & Tiernan’s Massom- 
eter, which directly measures the 
weight of free-flowing solids, is oper- 
ating in several large chemical and 
mining plants. Features claimed for 
it: it gives accurate weight and prod- 
uct monitoring; and its 3-15-lbs. air 
output can be transmitted to a re- 
corder or fed back to a control loop 
for batching operations. 

But the Massometer may be receiv- 
ing stiff competition shortly from 
Ohmart Corp.’s newly developed solid- 
mass flowmeter. Ohmart has submitted 
quotes to several large chemical com- 
panies for use of its meter in a multi- 
tude of processes—i.e., alumina and 
fluorspar measurement. The instru- 
ment records the weight of free-falling 
solids by calibrating the conveyor belt 
speed and the force of gravity with the 
material density. 

All that Glitters: But the mass flow- 
meter picture is not as rosy as it seems. 
One big question many production 
people raise: Are the meters worth 
their high cost, which ranges from 
$1.500 to $40,000, depending on the 
size and accuracy of the unit? There is 





disagreement between some produc- 
tion men and the instrument makers 
on this point. 

One West Coast user of the GE 
meter (one of the lower-cost units) 
says that the high price is not justi- 
fied because the other areas of the 
process can’t match up to the mass 
meter’s accuracy. GE feels that the 
high cost should not be considered a 
problem. It believes that when the po- 
tential savings accrued in large-volume 
operations is balanced in, the cost is 
warranted. : 

But cost is not the only limitation 
of the meters that concerns chemical 
manufacturers. Some of these draw- 
backs are admitted by the meter 
makers. 

For example, GE concedes that the 
upper temperature limit of its mass 
flowmeter is 165 F (this limit may be 
expanded somewhat in certain limited 
applications). Corrosive liquids are al- 
so admittedly troublesome—one of the 
reasons why GE likes to custom-design 
each unit, given the stream composi- 
tion. (When the instrument gets out of 
calibration, it may be sent back to GE 
for resetting.) 

But despite these problems, most 
production men are eager to try the 
mass flowmeters. For example, a large 
West Coast petrochemical firm is try- 
ing the GE unit in its manufacturing 
department. The company is changing 
some of the parts to adapt the instru- 
ment to petroleum service. Some Gulf 
Coast ethylene plants have installed 
the GE unit but are double-checking 
with standard orifice meters. 

Electromagnetic meters are no pan- 
acea. They will not work with non- 
conducting solutions, which rules out 
many organics. In rebuttal, Fischer & 
Porter says it can handle liquids with 
conductivities ranging from hydrocar- 
bons to acids. 

Gulton also admits that there are 
some problems that must be solved 
with its meter. For instance, it won’t 
handle highly viscous liquids, which 
absorb sound waves. In another case, 
entrained gas can upset the instrument. 
Other limitations, now being worked 
on: flow rate minimum is 15 gpm.; 
and the smallest usable pipe size is 2 
in. 

Despite mass flowmeter’s growing 
pains evidence generally points to their 
ready acceptance—if they can meet 
the challenge of ever-growing need 
for accuracy and reliability. 


i’ 
FOUR SPECIALTY IS FULFILLING WG} 
YOUR PROCESS PLANT NEEDS... 


1 whoateve 1 bly 
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CHEMICAL ENGINEERING & 
CONSTRUCTION CO., LTD. 


No. 3, MARUNOUCHI 2-CHOME, 
CHIYODA-KU TOKYO, JAPAN 
Cable Address: "CHIYOTAKA TOKYO” 

















WHEN and WHERE 
YOU WANT THEM 


TRICHLORETHYLENE 
Sodium 96-98% Extraction Grade 


Egg + Flake Metal Degreasing Alkaline 


Granular 
Powder Metal Degreasing Neutral 


Drums 
Copper 97-99% 
Potassium 97-99% Bulk 
Zinc 97-99% Tank Car Tank Truck 


CYANIDES 


Cremicat Manuracturine Co., Inc. 


114 Sansome St. 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 
MUrray Hill 8-8700 YUkon 6-3787 


714 W. Cryptic Bivd. 444 Madison Ave. 
Los Angeles 15, Calif. New York 22, N.Y. 
Richmond 9-4379 
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Chemical Week 
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AIR REDUCTION CHEMICAL & CARBIDE CO., DIV. OF AIR REDUCTION 
CO., INC. Agency—G. M. Basford Co. 


ALLIED CHEMICAL CORP., NATIONAL ANILINE DIV. Agency—James J. 
McMahon, Inc. . 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURE CHEMICAL CO., 
Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, Inc. 


THE Agency—Marsteller, 


AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS CO. Agency—tLeo Burnett Co., Inc. 
ANDRESEN & CO. Agency—Doremus & Co. 
ANSUL CHEMICAL CO. Agency—Brad Sebstad, Inc. 


ANTARA CHEMICALS DIV. GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORP. Agency— 
The House of Twiss 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE RR Agency—Tucker Wayne & Co. 
BLOCKSON CHEMICAL CO. Agency—Wm. Balsam Adv. 

CABOT CORP. Agency—Larcom Randall Adv., Inc. 

CELANESE CORP. OF AMERICA Agency—Ellington & Co., 

CHASE BAG CO. Agency—Hazard Advertising Co. 

CHEMICAL MFG. CO. Agency—Geyer, Morey, Madden & Ballard, Inc. 


CHIYODA CHEMICAL ENGINEERING & CONSTRUCTION CO., LTD. 
Agency—Meiji Tsushinsha Co., Ltd. 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC. Agency—Charles W. Hoyt Co., Inc. 
COOPER-BESSEMER CORP., THE Agency—The Griswold-Eshleman Co. 
EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. Agency—Fred Wittner Company . 


ENJAY CHEMICAL CO., DIV. OF HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. Agency— 
Agency—McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


ETHYL CORP. Agency—Young & Rubicam 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. Agency—Reach, McClinton & Co 


FMC CHLOR ALKALI DIV., OF FOOD MACHINERY & CHEMICAL CORP. 
Agency—James J. McMahon Adv. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORP. Agency—Edward H. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. Agency—Kudner Adv. Agency 
GULF OIL CORP. Agency—Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 


HALL CO., THE C. P. Agency—Cruttenden Advertising 
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HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 

HERCULES POWDER CO. Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. Agency—Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, Inc. 
JEFFERSON CHEMICAL CO. Agency—Robinson-Gerard-McGary, Inc. 
KOPPERS CHEMICALS, INC. Agency—Vic Maitland & Assoc., Inc. . 
METAL HYDRIDES, INC. Agency—Creamer-Trowbridge & Case, Inc. 
MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CORP. Agency—Aves, Shaw Ring, Inc. 


MINERALS & CHEMICALS PHILIPP CORP. Agency—Wilk Advertising, Inc. 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY Agency—McCann-Marschalk Co., Inc. 
ORONITE DIV., CALIFORNIA CHEMICAL CO. Agency—L. C. Cole Co. 
PFIZER & CO., CHAS. Agency—MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. 

SELAS CORP. OF AMERICA Agency—Michener Co 

SHAWINIGAN RESINS CORP. Agency—Wilson, Haight & Welch, Inc 
SHAWINIGAN RESINS CORP. Agency—Diener & Dorskind, Inc. 

SHELL CHEMICAL CO. Agency—Ogilvy, Benson & Mathers, Inc. 
SPENCER KELLOGG & SONS, INC. Agency—Melvin F. Hall Adv. Agency 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORP., SUB. OF NATIONAL LEAD CO. Agency— 
Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, Inc. 


TUBE TURNS DIV., CHEMETRON CORP. Agency—Kirkgasser-Drew Adver- 


UNION CARBIDE CHEMICALS CO., DIV. OF UNION CARBIDE CORP. 
Agency—J. M. Mathes, Inc. 


U. S. RUBBER COMPANY Agency—Fletcher, Richards, Calkins & Holden, 


VAPOR HEATING CORPORATION Agency—William Hart Adler, Inc. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS DIV. OF STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. Agency— 
The Buchen Co. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORP. Agency—Albert Sidney Noble Adv. 


VITRO CHEMICAL CO. SUB. OF VITRO CORP. OF AMERICA Agency— 
Sam J. Gallay Adv. 


WIEGAND CO., EDWIN L. Agency—Smith, Taylor & Jenkins, Inc. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORP. Agency—Ross Roy, B8.S.F. & D., Inc 
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Chemical Sales 


ADM is seeking recent technical 
graduates for industrial sales of chem- 
ical intermediates. Strong expansion 
programs create opportunities in the 
following product areas: 


RESINS: Sales of resins and 
resin solutions primarily to the 
protective coatings and print- 
ing ink industries. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS: 
Fatty acids and alcohols, hydro- 
genated oils, and nitrogen de- 
rived chemicals for a variety of 
uses, such as paints, soaps, 
lubricants, textiles, and deter- 
gents. 


VINYL PLASTICIZERS: Sales 
of epoxy plasticizers to many 
facets of the plastics industry. 


The extensive product knowledge 
gained during the 12-18 month train- 
ing period with technical groups in 
Minneapolis provides a solid founda- 
tion for a sales career. After training, 
you will locate in a metropolitan area 
close to ADM’s industrial customers. 
Send resume in confidence to: 


Employment Manager 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Company 
700 Investors Building 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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PLANTS & PROPERTIES 








For lease Newark, N. J. 7,000 sq. ft. Buildings 
i — elect. & g: 


+ U tri ted 
s nrestric 
Bay ny | ee 








Published; each Saturday—closes 11 
days in advance. 


Rate—$3.00 per line ($1.50 per line 
for position wanted ads), minimum $ 
lines. Allow 5 average words as line; 
Count one half line for box number. 








ADDRESS BOX NO. REPLIES TO: 
Classified Adv. Div. of this Publication 
Send to Off 


‘Ge 
Chi 11, UL 
rancisco 11, Calif. 





Sales Manager-Viny! Resin-Experienced in the 
sale of poly vonytoaieride polymers and copolymers 
to converter industries. Must also have background 
in the sale of insulation compounds to electrical 
industry. Plant located in the East-Northeast. 
Liberal sa’ and benefits. Our employees are 
ware of this advertisement. P-6453, Chemical 











POSITION WANTED 








AA 4 fhe eer 





ig c Engineer. Exprienced 
plant. manager, assistant plant manager, plant 
superintendent, production superintendent. Broad 
chemical, fats, oils, food, experience. Excellent 
record. PW-6442, ical Week, 





CONTRACT WORK WANTED 








7 


E 





\ 


Mr. George F. Henderson, 


CHEMISTS OR 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


for 


Shawinigan, a recognized leader 
in the research, development and 
production of resins, emulsions 
and solutions for industry has 
several openings in its Technical 
Sales Department. 


B.S. or M.S. in Chemistry or 
Chemical Engineering to sell 
PVAc resins and emulsions for 
their uses in surface coating, 
paints, sizing, papers and/or tex- 
tiles, and in automobile safety 
glass interlayers. Preassignment 
training at Springfield helps as- 
sure success. 

Salaries are competitive, em- 
ployee benefits most liberal, and 
our educational aid programs 
among the most advanced in the 
industry. 

You are cordially invited to send 
your resume, in confidence, of 
course, to: 


SHAWINIGAN 


mployment Manager 


SHAWINIGAN RESINS 
CORPORATION 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


‘ 


Technical Sales 














Custom Grindi itra Fine or Coarse-Specialty 
or Volume Blending and Grinding service on unit 
or contract basis. Og installation for 
Nylon, Teflon and Heat Sensitive Materials. A 
Cramer Corp., 10881 §, Central Avenue, Box 
682 Oak Lawn, Illinois. 





Custom Drying-6000 Cu. Ft. Drying Space-truck 
tray alte unit or contract basis. CW W-6449, 
Chemical Week. 








PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 








Technical Guidance by Martin H. Gurley, Jr., 
Research Advisory Service, RFD. 4 Lexington, 
Va. COngress 1-3294, 





The Consulting Engineer. “By reason of spe- 
cial training, wide experience and tested ability, 
coupled with professional integrity the consulting 
engineer brings to his client detached engineering 
economic advice that rises above local limita- 
tions and encompasses the availability of all modern 
developments in the fields where he practices as an 
expert, His services, which do not replace but 
supplement and broaden those of regularly em- 
loyed personnel, are justified on the ground that 
£ saves his client more than he costs him.” 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Chemical Process Plants for sale or lease-North 
Little Rock, Arkansas, Nitric Acid Synthesis 
Plant, 18,060 Ib./day design capacity. Nitric 
Acid Concentrating Plant, 160,000 lb./day design 
capacity. Sulphuric Acid Consenteating. Recov- 
ery Plant, 52,392 tons/year capacity, Picric Acid 
& Ammonium Picrate Plants, (9) identical whits, 
total capacity 18,500 Ib./day picric acid, 180,000 
lb./day ammonium picrate. Power Plant, (5) 
water-tube boilers, 4620 sq. ft. 300 PSI, each 
34,500 Ib. steam per hour, gas fired with oil stand 
by. For sale or lease on location, letely 
developed plant site with all utilities. idwest 
location. Perry, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 








Sales-Distribution Businesss For Sale. 15 blue 
chip jobber franchises for water treatment chem- 
icals & equipment including swimming pool lines. 
Located in eastern Ohio industrial area, Limited 
travel. Continuous profitable operation since 1935. 
Owner desires retirement within 2 years. Will 
consider terms, BO-6403, Chemical Week. 





Ink Varnish Co. wishes to diversify. Can you 
put us into new profitable field? Would like to 
acquire man with complete formulation, produc- 
tion, & market knowl fe, & contacts, wishing a 
desirable “home”. Would also consider purc 

of specialty chemical co.-Metro. N. Y. area. 
5298, Chemical Week. 








BOOKS 








For recov of precious metals catalysts, solu- 
tions send for recovery schedule. Precious ‘Metals 
, seg Corp., 85 River Road, Nutley 10, New 
ersey. 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





1800 gal. 1316 Stainless jacketed 
Vacuum internal, new jacket. Perry, 
6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 





reactor, 
1415 N, 





Raymond 6-roller, 66” dia. pulverizing 
200 HP, whizzers avail., Perry, 1415 N. 6th 
Phila, 22, Pa. 


mill, 
St., 





tanks-2000 to 31,000 
free listing-Brewers & ipment Corp. 
105 Shields Street, West Hartford Conn. 





100, Culture Tubes, borosilicate glass 1” x 
4” (25 x 100mm), without rim. Price $55.00 per 
thousand. National Glass & Plastics, Inc., New- 
field, New Jersey ‘ 








CHEMICALS FOR SALE 





Chemical Grade Iron Powder -20 Mesh. Large 
tonnage available. Contact: Robert Craig, Micro 
Metals C 99 President St. Passaic, 


orp., 
PRescott 8-6689. 











MISCELLANEOUS 





PLANTS & PROPERTIES 





New building for chemical or paint plant for 
sale-20,000 sq. ft. on five acres of land or more, 
Heavy industrial area, rail and all utilities. 15 
minutes from midtown New York City in New 
Jersey or will build to order and rent to AA-1 
company. FS-6461, Chemical Week. 





Tank Farm Site 11.5 acres on Sanitary Canal, 
“Little Big Ina, pipeting and Santa Fe Railway. 
Heavy Zoning. ill sell all or part. Price for 
—, sale. Seay & Thomas, Inc., 30 N. LaSalle 
t., Ce, 6-7060, Chicago 2, Ill. 





reed or Sante a" [ont oe —~ , com- 
ete uipp ncluding underground storage; 
<oameth “approximately 25,000 gal. monthly; 8,000 
sq. ft. bel ne pose 9,000 sq. ft. fenced arid paved 
lot on favorable lease. Excellent location. 3813 
Hoke Ave., Culver City, California. 


To Employers Who Advertise for Men: The 
letters you receive in answer to your advertise- 
ments are submitted by each of the applicants 
with the hope of securing the position offered. 
When there are many applicants it frequently 
happens that the only letters acknowledged are 
those of promising candidates. (Others do not 
receive the slightest indication that their letters 
have even been received, much less given any 
consideration.) These men often become discour- 
aged, will not respond to future advertisements 
and sometimes even question if they are bona fide. 
We can guarantee that Every Advertisement 
Printed Is Duly Authorized. Now won't you help 
keep our readers interested in this advertising by 
acknowledging every application received, even if 
you only return the letters of unsuccessful appli- 
cants to them marked say, “Position filled, thank 
you.” If you don’t care to reveal your identity, 
mail them in plain envelopes. We suggest this 
in a spirit of helpful co-operation between em- 
ployers and the men Ya ing to Positions Vacant 
advertisements. Classi my dvertising Division 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co y. “Put Yourself 
in the Place of the Other Fellow.” 
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WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
Chemical Week output index (1957—100) 126.2 126.0 120.4 
Chemical Week wholesale price index (1947—100) 112.7 112.5 109.3 
Stock price index (12 firms, Standard & Poor's) 51.36 51.74 51.48 
Steel ingot output (thousand tons) 1,748 1,696 2,225 
Electric power (million kilowatt-hours) 14,434 14,182 13,617 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thousand bbls.) 7,248 7,226 7,031 


EMPLOYMENT INDICATORS (Thousands) Latest Month 4 Preceding Month Year Ago 
All manufacturing 15,471 15,583 16,520 
Nondurable goods 6,670 6,669 6,840 
Chemicals and allied products 869.8 869.7 864.6 
Paper and allied products 543.6 546.9 559.9 


Rubber products i 243.2 247.4 269.0 
Petroleum and coal products 214.4 217.2 232.4 


CHEMICAL CUSTOMERS CLOSE-UP 





FACTORY SALES OF PASSENGER CARS million MANUFACTURERS’ SALES OF TEXTILES 


Dh, hee tas 3 dollars 


1,600 





1,500 
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airborne silica....}...1t’s white magic ! 


) 








CAB-0-SIL’ 
weaves ANStant 
gelling agent 


1) ADD 5.3% Cab-o-sil to turpentine 
2) SHAKE AND TIP OVER IMMEDIATELY 
= sets so fast, so firm even a paper clip 
is locked tightly in suspension 
3) SPRA? gel is sprayable... 
Cab-o-sil is a thixotropic agent too! 


...suspending agent...thixotropic agent 


As this simple test points out, you will find Cab-o-sil, Cabot’s surface area, unprecedented ease of dispersion, freedom from 
new, super-fine airborne silica, both super-fast and super- moisture, and unusual optical characteristics . . . properties 





versatile. Here, for example, it’s 3 agents-in-one: gelling 
agent, suspending agent, and thixotropic agent. 


But this kind of ‘‘white magic”’ is just one of many ‘miracles’ 
Cab-o-sil is performing these days — and in amazingly minute 
concentrations. That’s because of Cab-o-sil’s unique combina- 
tion of properties, including exceptional purity, enormous 


which make it one of the most versatile raw materials you 
can use. 


Cab-o-sil can be used in all these ways: 
M@ inert substrate or carrier mm binding agent m thixotropic agent 
dry grinding agent m thickening agent m@ dispersing agent m gelling 
agent m buffering agent mi insulating agent m free-flow agent Mi re- 
inforcing agent m tabletting agent 


Minerals & Chemicals Div., cy CABOT COR PORATION 125 High Street, Boston 10, Mass 


| 
USES: 

+ Thixotropic, thickening, gelling agent — 
lubricating oils, greases, polyester resins, 
epoxy resins, plastisols, plastigels, organosols 
Suspending agent — paints 
Flatting agent — varnishes, lacquers, 
organosols, plastisols 
Reinforcing agent — rubber, silicone, latex film 
Anticaking agent — sulfur, insecticides 
Antislip agent—solvent-base floor waxes 
Precoating material — reproduction paper 
Low temperature thermal insulation 
Pharmaceuticals and Cosmetics — 
(See bulletin #cpha-1) 


and other technical data checked 


Please send [) free Cab-o-sil sample 


Technical data available: 
( ) General Properties, Functions and Uses (¢cgen-1) 
( ) Cab-o-sil in the Rubber Industry (¢crub-1) 
( ) Cab-o-sil in Buty! Rubber (4crub-2) 
( ) Cab-o-sil in Dipped Latex Films (¢crub-3) 


( ) Cab-o-sil in the Lubricating Grease Industry (#cgre-2) 


( ) Aqueous Dispersions of Cab-o-sil (¥cmis-2) 
( ) A Flatting Agent for Varnishes (#cpai-3) 


( ) Cab-o-sil in the Reproduction Paper Industry (#cpap-1) 


( ) Cab-o-sil in the Plastics Industry (#cpla-2) 
( ) Cab-o-sil in Automobile Polishes (#cpol-1) 


( ) Cab-o-sil in Pharmaceuticals and Cosmetics (#cpha-1) 








TITANOX-RA-40 belongs in this picture... 


_.. because TITANOX-RA-40 is rutile titanium diox- 
ide especially suited to the pigmentation of modern 
floor tile compositions. This white pigment yields, at 
economically low loadings, whites and tints that 
meet the most exacting standards of the industry. 

As TITANOX-RA-40 is so ideally suited to floor 
tile, so there are fifteen other types of TITANOX to 


TITANIUM 


SUBSIDIAR 


PIGMENT 


OF NAT 


meet the white pigmentation requirements of virtually 
anything that needs whitening, brightening and opac- 
ifying. No matter what your white pigment applica- 
tion, there is a TITANOX pigment for it. Titanium 
Pigment Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York 6, 
N. Y.; offices and warehouses in principal cities. In 
Canada :CanadianTitaniumPigments,Ltd.,Montreal. 


CORPORATION 


ONAL LEAD COMPANY 





w 


